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desobve to this ‘step dome future 
then donn, without 
in the belief that they 
well, while their immor- 


Tol 
interests Were never in greater peril. 
0 who 
to consecrate his service this 
ig ROW, not at some future 


time. Joshua, too, calls upon the people 
— 4 present, an immediate choice. 

thing less meets the emergency of 
the 'sinner's case. The time must come 


is ho help for him. ‘This is what 
pat destroyer from 1 
\shoura. to divert, the anxious sinner. 
is almost sure of the ruin of those 
ho only resolve to consecrate: them · 
selves to God at another day. May the 
robable consequences of the course of 
Beis warn us against pursuing the like. 
2. This ‘consecration must be one 
that ‘we make willingly: “Who, then, is 
willing Go., the king “asks. Choose 
„KS., says Joshua. There is no true 
ousserstion to the Lord . which 
@ make of our own free wills, Motives 
2 Prog to hear upon the sinner, 
ty, be 


he. may be terrified beyond measure, 
unless ho begomes willing to make 
this consecration, as a matter of fact it 
ia neter dene. It may be as a matter 
men 1h to their serviee-the volunteers 
way not he enough but God accepts 
the latter. He may present pow- 
ful motives to make them willing, but 
he never accepts them till they are. No 
others are true to their Master's cause. 
The soldier that is pretzed into any 
baute, Will pe Rkely to desert it if he 
gin.” Aud those profess Christ 
from anz cause short af their own free 


ills, ill return tothe. ways of sin 


., The consecration of which we 
must be entire. Religion is not 
a partial work. A mariner, in immi- 
neut peril, may feel willing to abandon, 
for ede his profanity aud his cups, 
many other outposts of ‘wicked- 
ess, While the principle of rebellion is 
stm in his heart. The same is true o 
rofligate sinners, in other spheres of 
» When, suddenly brought to view 
ves near eternity. 
that .eeizes them is like the physical 
farce whith. — soldier into ser · 
vioe against his will. The heart is not 
chen — the — which — 
— ‘the ‘life till over’ power and 
culty is brought into obedience to the 
ath. He, who has made this entire 
nséoration to, the right being, is 
brought to feel that he is not his.own; 
hat he is bought with a price that lays 
bim under obligations to serve the Lord 
with all he is, with all he has. He 
would use all that pertains to him as a 
faithful servant uses the goods which 
bis master entrusts to him. Such an 
Ge; in the disposition of his. master’s 
goods, consults his will, not his own, 
„the Christian's spirit with respect to 
‘he has, is, Lord, what wilt thou 
de me do?” Not my will, but thine 
done. 
„4. This oonseeration must be uncon- 
ditional. 


nal. The awakened sinner at a 
certain stage of his convictions is apt 
feel that he would ‘surrender all to 
God if he knew God would save him. 
He would put this condition into his 
Gonsecration. God must save him in 
sonsequence of it, if not because of it. 

ne feebler carthly power may propose 
conditions, and make the best terms it 
when it surrenders to the stronger, 
Pot there must be no condition would 
we truly surrender ourselves to God. 
We must trust him for salvation, and 
there is no genuine consecration to him 
till we are willing to do it. The lan- 
age of such an act is, Here, Lord, 
F sive myself to thee; deal with me in 
mercy, but deal as thou wilt.“ 
| duagtly. This surrender must be to 
the God of the Bible. In a state of 


nature the heart is alienated from God. 
gach state is one of alienation from 
him, of conflict with him, of, at least, 


against him. This 


up one zin after 
does its outposts, 
no 


ther, a8 an enemy 
n. it oan bold them 
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For the Presbyterian. 

the fohb wing are by 
means though the article 
tay, Herve: to give. the writer's general 
ides, ag, to. che excess of men and money 
used, foredycating the present number 
of students. 
“Phere, in In strong 
toward extremes. This fact is 
strikin iu the conduct of 
on Of our. Church in regard to 


tipli¢ation of cheological schools, 
fle, tha 


eur to have adop d the prin- 

at if ‘medicine’ is gddd for the 
sick, the more Jon ‘give the better. It 
is by no means a self-evident, proposi- 

tfon, Ws cause of thoroug educa- 
tion i promoted by increasing the num. 
ber of colleges; and from the history of 


edt 


et every one out’ Of Obrist will not the past, it ‘may be inferréd that the 
s consecrate to 0 thedlogical seminaries 
od, but dd it at ‘onde, or he ig lost, is not attended à corresponding in- 


36 In the number of candidates for 
At no period in the his- 
tory of our American Zion have there 
been so many complaints of the scarcity 
candidates, an ‘yet ‘there never has 


en 80 great ae 0 increase of 
It cannot be that a want 
Of such institutions is the cause of this 
scarcity, as some of, our well endowed 
seminaries are almost tenantless, whilst 
not one is over-crowded. * 
Perhaps the Church has already 


erred in the use of means, which ha ve 


prease in th 
1 


not been productive of “fruit to the 
gl of God. Let us look at a few of 
he facts as they now stand. : 
We have five Theological Seminaries, 
in whith’ ‘is’ invested capital of five 
hiindred thowsand dollars, more or less, 
and sixteen of our select men are em- 


ur 
And for what pur- 
The instraction ot hundre 
‘young men! a work 
which gould be well done by six suitable 
men, with a capital of one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. If this estimate 
be correct, then is not our Church guilty 
of wasting the increase of three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, and the la- 
bours of ten of her choice men. Sup- 
ose we should take the superfluous 
deuns and men, and employ them in 
other religious enterprises in the desti- 
tute portions of our new and growing 
States, what would be the result! 
‘The annual increase of the capital 
S Be thousand dollars) will send 
to the field a reinforcement of one 
hundred and fifty-nine men, giving to 
each man one hundred and thirty-two 
dollars—the average rate paid by our 
Board of Missions.during the last year. 
And in this recruit we have ten of our 
select men, that is, if they can be got- 
ten into the harness. Now, we will 
sup that each man. supplies three 
stations, and we give the gospel to four 
hundred and seventy-seven new congre- 
gations. Agein, each missionary is in- 
strumental in the conversion of ten 
souls annially—one of whom becomes 
& preacher of the gospel. We then have 
ah increase of one thousand five hun- 
dred and ninety in our membership, 
and one hundred and fifty-nine in the 
ministry! 
After such results, we could afford to 
establish another Theological Seminary; 
but it may be said, that this is all hy- 
pothesis; we know it is, and we fear it 
will be so, as long as our influential 
men have so strong an affinity for 
Theological Seminaries and Professors’ 
chairs. Let them imbibe the spirit 
of a Paul, who repudiated the thought 
of building on any man’s foundation, 
and went forth into the wilderness. to 
plant the Church of, Christ. where. it 
was not, and it may all become a real- 
ity! It is a time when the Church 
should economize, both in the use of 
men and means; and we now need at 
the outposts of our wide-spread terri- 
tory our strongest men—men who can 
ayert the currents of error and infi- 
delity that are foving in upon us from 
all parts of the world. It is a great 
mistake to send young and inexpe- 
‘rienced men flourishing 
that are so rapidly springing up in the 
West and South-west... 3 as this 
is the policy, our missionary committees 
must complain that the return of fruit 
does not correspond with the outlay of 
means. But to return from this digres- 
dion, we must now have an additional 
Seminary, to divide the spoil with those 
which are now almost tenantless. A 
building must be erected, a library pur- 
chased, and four Professorships endow- 
ed,. allowing each a salary. of fifteen. 
handred dolls 
much as our missionaries and stated 
supplies get for their laborious services ! 
One hundred ‘end thirty thousand dol- 
lars, at the lowest calculation, will be 
needed; and where is it to be gotten ? 


ney must 3 
— ont be, left to, beg, or live on 
and water, as he may have done 


ons: in oar new States 
must remain destitute ; but why all this 
haste te build up a great for 


Were? Where ere the young men 


duden nis bal We 4 d. tight fingers of a miser? No, I 


do not chink k 


nearly four times as. 


From the churches, we presume. Well, 
| we may look out for an agent ; the mo- 
| if the poor mission- 


— — 
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Profesbors ste vet burdened with 
rs. We suppose Virginia can 


num- 


spare 


one, wis 
thrée D. D's. employed in their Semi- 
nary. Cofdinbis hus none to spare, 
and New A any will hardly consent to 
ive up any of her tittle number. Per- 


aps, however, the “ 
r for the, West“ max awaken the 
mene our Western Church to 


a sense of their duty, and call out un- 
heard. pf numbers, who would otherwise 


esq notſhave thought of the sacred ministry 


Bre f so, no one will re- 
jolge more in its prosperity than the 
writers BRA. 
For the Presbyterian. 


exad and the Board of Missions 


the discussions in the General Assem- 
bly upon the Board of ‘Domestic Mis- 
sions, I notice a remark made by & cer- 
tain brother, which would undoubtedly 
have called me to my feet, had I been 
a member of that venerable body. The 
brother said, that the Board had in 
Texas one missionary to whom it paid 
four or five hundred dollars, and upon 
the basis of that fact, charged the Board 
with fayouritism. Now, I happen to 
know that pampered missionary, and 
all the circumstances of the case, and I 
wish to make an explanation, because 
something vastly more important than 
he—even principle—is involved. 
The town in Texas alluded to, is the 
centre of its political influence, with a 
pulation of over three thousand. 
hree years ago there was no Presby- 
terian church’ there—so far as was 
known, no material for one. The cost 
of getting there was heavy, and livin 
there very exvensive. Fully acquainte 
with the case, the Board commissioned 
their man. They gave him $500 the 
first year, $400 the second, and $300 
the third. Without this amount of aid 
it would have been impossible for him 
to have lived there at his work. With 
the aid of the Board and of God he 
built up during this time a church. 
That church is now as firmly established, 
with its own building, in the centre of 
the’ town, its Sabbath-school and its 
weekly Bible class, prayer-mecting and 
Sabbath services, as any church in Phi- 
ladelphia. 
- This is nothing wonderful, I know. 
But what I wish to say is this: as far 
as human eyes can see, if the Board 
had not thus invested that sum, that 
church would not now exist, the minis- 
ter could not have lived there at the 
work for less, and that church is worth 
the $1200 paid by the Board to estab- 
lish it! Here was no favouritism. The 
Board had to give that amount, or have 
no ehurch there; and the actual value 
of a Presbyterian church in such a place 


you know ae well a Ide. But this is not 


all; during the fourth year of its exist- 
énce this church will pay back to the 
Board more than it receives. Owing 
its being to the Board, it will, with God's 
blessing, speedily repay with gratitude 
and joy, every dime received. So much 
for this case. The Board acted wisely 
and well here, as elsewhere.” Now for 
the principle. There is a wrong spirit 
abroad in the Church—a spirit of com- 
merce, not of Christ. There is a preva- 
lent.determination in our Church—a de- 
termination as heartless as a price cur- 
rent—to have its ministers, missionaries, 
and other things at the lowest possible 
— The Church says virtually to the 

ard—“ Ascertain to a half dime the 
lowest possible minimum upon which a 
man can live, and give that —nothing 
for books, nothing beyond what will pay 
for the amount of bread and meat essen- 
tial to his living. In fact, the embar- 
rassment of the Board, a year or two 
ago, has it not stunned the little faith 
of the Church, and startled, at least, 
the faith of the Board ? 


Small as is my faith, yet one thing 
does seem plain to me. This „earth 
is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof“ 
God does own—own for his own use 
the money in this world. Not only the 
world—*“ all they that dwell therein are 
his also.“ He undoubtedly can cause 
those holding the money to give as he 

rompts. Our broad missionary field 
is God's field; the missionaries are un- 
doubtedly his servants, sent by him out 
into it. It is God's work they are at 
in it. It is his work, one in which he 
himself laboured with bloody sweat. 
Having spent his life upon it, he cer- 
tainly hesitates not to spend the ne- 
cessary money for it. It is impossi- 
ble God should approve of diminishing 
and weakening his co-labourers, by 
“keeping back their necessary wages; 

et what is the case? With these la- 
ourers, one-third of their time and 
talents is turned away from their 
work, in order to keep off positive want. 
If the amount of earnest thought and 
intense feeling now wasted by them in 
contriving to keep alive and out of 
debt, were given to their work, they 
would do vastly more than they are 


doing. I appeal to almost every mis- 
ae if this is not so. It is impos- 
sible the Master of the vineyard should 


approve this erate keeping away 
bread and water from his fainting la- 
bourers; and the Board is, in part at 
least, his paymaster. Therefore do I 
believe, as I believe in God, that the 
Board paying its missionaries a suffi- 
cient salary, will, with common: pru- 
dence, never lack means to do so. As 
God is a just Master, he will see to 
it. We need stronger faith in it as 
God’s work—stronger faith in God’s 
self. What is the principle on which 
Francke, Oberlin, all great working 
Christians, have acted? Why this: 
be sure the work is God’s work, now 
the time, this the means; then, with 
little money, or no money, go at it. 
If the holy enterprise is an orphan 
asylum, must the orphan babes therein 
be kept a half — 24 water- 

el? If the enterprise he sup- 
— of missionaries, must they be kept 
just.above the starvation zero, for fear 
of drawing too largely on the means 

ty? 


of the 

God. The Board is a steward on the 
estate of the infinitel 
infinitely’ rich Jehovah; and shall it 


‘| count cut its pennies to the hard- 


ed labourers on the estate, with 


the 


e lack faith in 


generous and 
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Venture humbly tb kay,” Geb the Baar 
le 
ive all they ean teward their mission- 
ary; then let it give the missionary 
enough mors, not only tb 
from but — it is 
next, perpetual ‘apprehension of atarv- 
ing. bet G 
ill ses that ite cruise’ of oil will fail 
not; for “thé Lord is a God of judg. 


ment; blessed are all they that wait 
for him!” AUGUSTIN. 


Progress in 


Messrs. Editors — The meeting of the 
Synod of Buffalo at. Bath, New York, 


7th ult, este. a compari 
school Presbyteriaſiism in Western New 
York, and its condition in 1888. 
In October 1838, the Synod. of New 
Jersey, in session at Morristown, form- 
ed the Presbytery of Caledonia. The 
eastern boun of the Presbytery 
was left undefined. Its northern, south- 
ern, and western boundaries were the 
boundaries of the State. In ali this 
wide fertile, populous region, filled with 
Presbyterian churches, there were only 
five ministers and five churches left to 
form the nucleus.of the Synod of Buf- 
falo—the Presbytery of Caledonia. 
These five chur were: Bath, Spar- 
ta, Moscow, Caledonia, and Scotsville. 
The church of Bath was the first church 
in Western New York which entered 
into connection with the Old-school 
General, Assembly after the division. 
After the excision of the Synod of Ge- 
neva, the church of Bath, with its pas- 
tor, the Rey. Isaac W. Platt, now of 
West Farms, New York, entered into 
connection with the Presbytery of Sus- 
quehanna, Synod of New Jersey. The 
first examination of the records of the 
Presbytery of Caledonia was at Trenton, 
New Jersey, in October 1839. 

There were five ministers named in 
the minutes of the origin of the Pres- 
bytery, but one of them seems never to 
have appeared in Presbytery. We may 
consider the Presbytery of Caledonia, 
therefore, as originally constituted with 
four ministers. Of these, two are dead, 
viz: the Rey. Alexander Denoon, and 
Rev. John H. Rediagton. Two are 
still living, viz: the Rev. Isaac W. 
Platt and Rev. David Harrower. The 
venerable Father Harrower, the patri- 
arch of the Synod, though nearly ninety 
years of age, came more than thirt 
miles to attend this meeting of Syno 
His mind is still sound and vigorous, 
and he has continued to preach until a 
year past. 

Of the ruling elders who attended 
the first meeting of the Vresbytery of 
Caledonia in Navember, ré38, two were 

esent who are new at. vis: 

ohn W. Fowler of Bath, and W. W. 
Me Nair, of the First Church of Sparta. 

The Synod of Buffalo has under its care 
the Presbyteries of Ogdensburg and of 
Michigan. The Ist Oswegatchie Church 
of Releases is one of the largest in 
the Synod. This whole Presbytery is 
doing animportant work. But as these 
two Presbyteries are not in Western 
New York, the ground covered by the 
Presbytery of Caledonia, we shall omit 
them in the comparison. On this ground 
there are now four Presbyteries, and 
instead of four ministers, there are now 
thirty-eight. Instead of five churches, 
there are more than thirty-five. 

This increase has been such as to pro- 
mise great influence to this Synod over 
the religious character of Western New 
York. These four Presbyteries have 
now in connection with them prosperous 
churches in the two large cities of this 
region, and in many of its important 
villages. In Buffalo, the Central Pres- 
byterian Church, of which the Rev. J. 
C. Lord, D. D., is pastor, have erected, 
within the last three years a church 
edifice of vast size and great archi- 
tectural beauty. Its style is Norman, 
and its proportions and finish are equal 
ly harmonious with themselves and with 
its purpose. Next to this in point of 
size and beauty is the Third Presbyte- 
rian Church of Rochester, of which the 
Rev. A. G. Hall is pastor. This is a 
chaste, well-proportioned Gothic edifice 
of grey stone. The church at Seneca 
Falls is also a large edifice. It is built 
of brick, with a Grecian portico of the 
Doric order. At Vienna, Port Byron, 
Bath, Warsaw, and other villages; in 
Groveland, Caledonia, and other farm- 
ing communities, there are prosperous 
churches. 

Thus it will be seen that the Synod 
of Buffalo is growing strong. By a re- 
ference to the Statistical Reports em- 
bodied in the Minutes of the General 
Assembly, it will be seen that these 
churches are not wholly unfruitful in 
good works. 

But the influence of the Synod of 
Buffalo is not confined to its own 
churches. Its leaven works in the whole 
mass of Western New York Presby- 
terianism. In the field over which 
Finney and his co-labourers passed, 
putting the torch to the doctrines 
of our Church, and to its time-hon- 
oured, time-proved modes of working 
for the salvation of sinners, there is 
now a returning attachment to the doc- 
trines of grace and the “‘old paths” of 
Presbyterianism. 

Feeling the need of Christian edu- 
cation in order to the full success of our 
efforts, the Synod of Buffalo, four years 
ago, established an academy at the 
beautiful village of Geneseo, which 
overlooks the valley of ‘the Genesee 
river. This effort has met with various 
obstacles; yet its friends have been as- 
sured, during thé past year, of God’s 
blepsing on it, by one. of the most re- 
markable revivals of our time. Some 
of the ministers and private Christian 
who laboured hardest and sacrific 
most in this cause, have had the reward 
of seeing their children and relatives 
converted to God through the instru- 
mentality of this Institution. The Sy- 
nod is now making an effort to pay 
off a small debt, and to permanently 
endow Geneseo Academy. == 


Western New York. 


So important is this Institution to 


the welfare of our Church in Western 
New Tork, that we trust all who love 
the Lord Jesus Christ will — for its 
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believe tliat God | 


| Sytiod, enjoying the privilege of nomi- 
‘| nating one of the professors, and con- 
troling its own funds, and they: 


the 


friends. But we are not its “true” 


ject of slavery into the question of lo- 


The Board intimate that the Semi- 
nary bas been seriously embarrassed and 
4 — its connection with the Synod 
of Kentucky, in consequence of that 


ress 
the eogviction that “ite true — 
now if} a much more favourable position 
for seduring its success, than they ever 
were before,” as the Seminary is now 
delivered from this connection. I would 
only #emark here, in defence of our Sy- 
that this connection was sought by 
rd itself, as a means of help in 
its times of diffioulty ; and the proposal 
to give the Synod the right to nomina- 
tion was made by the Board. The con- 
trol of its funds the Synod was always 
willing to relinquish to an Institution. 
underithe care of the Church, but not to 
an Institution for whose management 
the Cliurch was not responsible. It is 
likely that the Board is correct in re- 
gard to the serious disadvantages under 
which: the Seminary has laboured in 
— of its connection with our 
Synod. But much greater disadvan- 
tages would, we apprehend, have at- 
tended it during its last years, had there 
been no such connection. The truth is, 
that there are unavoidable embarrass- 
ments which must surround a Seminary 
organized as that of the New Albany 
is, and any course adopted with a view 
to avoid one set of them will plunge it 
into another. I have neither the space 
nor the desire, at present, to point out 
the evils which environ it, and which 
render its success, in my judgment, 
hopeless. It may be said, why not let 
it go on then and perish? Because it 
will drag-out an existence, which, while 
neither honourable nor useful to itself, 
will be in some degree detrimental to 
the Seminary of the Assembly, and in a 
high degree injurious to the general in- 
terests of the Charch. The Board 
throws out the innuendo that the Semi- 
nary has suffered from false friends. 
We know of none such. If the Board 
regards as true friends those who de- 
sired its success and prayed for it, con- 
tributing to it their services and means, 
as they had opportunity and ability, and 
who only abandoned it when the con- 
viction had been forced upon them pain- 
fully and reluctantly, that it was a fail- 
ure, then * may regard all their bre- 
thren in Kentucky as its true 


friends, if to acquire that title, we must 
prefer the interests of New Albany Se- 


minary to the interests of the Church, 
must for its success against hope, 
and must believe its Directors more fit 


to be trusted with the proper location of 
a Seminary for the West than the Gen- 


eral Assembly. 

It is alleged by the Board that the 
advocates of the Danville Seminary in- 
troduced the subject of slavery into the 
question of location—and that the in- 
troduction of the argument, as well as 
the establishment of a Seminary based 
on such an argument, are both acts that 
strongly tend to divisive measures and 
unblest issues. 

The only parallel which I can think 
of to this charge made against us by the 
Directors, that we introduced the sub- 


cation, is found in the fable of the wolf, 
who, wishing to pick a quarrel with the 
lamb, accused it of muddying the water 
which he was drinking, when the poor 
innocent was itself drinking from the 
stream below. The Directors accuse us 
of doing what they and their friends 
did, and what against all our wishes, 
they are continuing+o do. Is it not no- 
torious that the one grand argument 
used in public and in private against the 
aceeptance of the Danville offer, has been 
the — that the town is within a slave- 
holding State? I appeal to my brethren 
of the Board, and ask them to tell us 
in all candour, whether they do not them- 
selves regard this fact as the strongest 
objection to Danville, and whether they 
do not rely on the influence of this fact 
on the minds of others as their main 
ground of hope that they will be backed 
in their effort to establish a Seminary 
in opposition to that of the Assembly? 
Most gladly would we have obliterated 
from the minds of the members of the 
Assembly all recollection that Kentucky 
was a slaveholding State, but we could 
not ignore the prejudices that existed 
against it as such, and that threatened 
to overbear all the advantages that could 
be offered by any town within its terri- 
tory. We were told that there was an 
invincible repugnance on the part of the 
people to the establishment of such a 
Seminary by the Charch, and that stu- 
dents could not be induced to attend it. 
We did not believe in the correctness of 
either the one or the other of these as- 
sertions, but they operated as a power- 
ful argument that must be met. We 
would not have been justly chargeable 
with introducing this subject into the 
question even if we had first brought it 
on the floor of the Assembly, hearing it, 
as we did, in all quarters, in private as 
well as in our Western Convention, and 
knowing how it was used against us. 
But in fact it was not one of the advo- 
cates of Danville that first brought the 
subject to the notice of the Assembly, 
the representative of New Albany in- 
troduced it, using it briefly but effictent- 
ly a8 an argument in behalf of that 
lace, that “it lay on the dividing line 
etween the slaveholding and non- 
slaveholding States, occupying a sort of 
compromise ground.” ‘The friends of 
our location defended it oon ob- 
jection that it was in slaveholding terri- 
tory. Ist. By an appeal to the fact, 
that the principles of our Church were 
upon this whole subject the principles of 
compromise, and that, if true to those 
rinciples, we would not place all our 
eminaries in the free States. Two had 
been established North of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, ranging East and West on 
the same great parallel—we were about 
to establich a third still further West, 
and every principle of equity as well as 
of compromise, even waiving all appeal 
to generosity, required that, unless other 


4 


strong considerations forbade it, this 
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| third one should be located South of the 
line. As the diseussion progressed, the 


ment was still more fully presented 
an — — by an advocate 
for New Albany, that the very fact of 
Danville being South of the Ohio, was 
an insuperable objection to it—that the 
Church ought not to attempt establish- 
ing a Seminary in a slave State, be- 
cause its location in such a State would 
of itself prevent its success. This pre- 
sentation of the argument against us, 
was met by assuming a second nd 


of defence, via: That the avowal of such 


a reason as the main argument relied 
upon to deprive Danville of the location, 
ought itself to determine the question in 
its favour, because withholding the Se- 
minary from us after such an argu- 
ment, when the preponderance of all 
other considerations was in our favour, 
would be equivalent to the Assembly’s 
sanctioning the principle, that those 
who live in the slaveholding portions of 
our union wete to be excluded from any 
share * — of the Church, 
except from t vilege of supporting 
them by their — — their — 
—and that justice demanded that no 


rtion of our Church should be thus 


anned and proscribed as unfit to enjoy 
franchises and privileges that ought to 
be common to all. 

Such was our course, and such were 
our positions—can any man complain 
of this course as unfair, or assail these 
positions as untrue? As far as we can 
understand the bearing of the remarks 
of the Board upon this subject, they are 
meant to imply, that the action of the 
Assembly in establishing a Seminary 
South of Mason and Dixon’s line is an 
‘unworthy compromise of principle in 
favour of slavery —that its location 
gives it “a sectional character’’—and 
that it is an attempt to drive the 
churches of the free States from the 
just and conservative ground on which 
they have so long stood,” and from 
which the Directors“ feel assured that 
their churches will not be driven. To 
all who know the names of the men who 
were the principal advocates of the lo- 
cation that was chosen, it seems simply 
ridiculous that they should be charged 
with acting in any way for the exten- 
sion or perpetuity of slavery—men, who 
from their personal sacrifices and un- 
tiring efforts, public and private, in be- 
half of the slave, could well afford to 
challenge the Board of Directors to a 
comparison of their claims to public 
confidencejas rational friends of human 

ogress. We hope and believe that the 
invidious remarks of the Board in re- 
gard to this point were the result of 
misapprehension of the facts. And we 
feel fully assured that the Church will 
not sympathize with any attempt to di- 
rect a current of anti-slavery feeling 
K the new Seminary, and cast 
odium upon it as an Institution got up 
for the support of slavery. By a ma- 
jority of 200 out of 233 votes,“ the 
Church in its General Assembly decided 
that the existence of slavery constituted 
no valid objection to the location of a 
Seminary in any State—and even of 
this small minority of 33, a portion un- 
questionably, gave their votes for New 


Albany from other considerations than 


the mere fact that it was in a free State. 
Such a vote shows clearly and fully the 
views of our Church upon this subject, 
and administers an effectual rebuke to 
the spirit which leads men to intimate, 
that the location of an Institution on the 
South of the Ohio makes it sectional,”’ 
and that all national Institutions belong 
exclusively to the North. We have 


been told, indeed, that various influ- 
ences, besides that of anti-slavery would 


work against our Seminary and deter 
students from attending on its instruc- 
tions. It has been said that its connec- 
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idea, I would long since have changed — br — spirit displayed by the pro- 


my own location. 

In conclusion, may I not be permit- 
ted, without offence, to appeal to our 
brethren and ask them to pause before 
they take further action, and court the 
cost of their undertaking? Much more 
of labour and money than they have 
yet expended, must be laid out, before 
they can hope to succeed. If, after 
operating for twenty years, with the 
field almost exclusively to themselves, 
and with the countenance, and to some 
extent, assistance of seven Synods, they 
have only attained their present em- 
barrassed and disheartening position, 
what reasonable probability of success 
can they now have, with a — in 
their vicinity established and supported 
by the General Assembly, fully offi- 
cered and largely endowed, with all 
Synodical support withdrawn, with 
nearly the whole mass of the Church 
discountenancing and disapproving their 
attempt, and chagrined at witnessing 
it? In the view of your past advantages 
and future disadvantages, may we not 
be allowed to borrow the figure of the 
prophet, and ask, “if thou hast run 
with the footmen and they have wearied 
thee, then how wilt thou contend with 
horses?“ Is there any success to be 
reasonably expected that will prove an 

uivalent for the toils and self-denials 
which you must yourselves endure, as 
well as for the —— and great evils 
which must certainly be inflicted on the 
Church by the prosecution of this en- 
terprise? „Every man’s work shall be 
made manifest, for the day shall de- 
clare it, because it shall be revealed by 
fire, and the fire shall try every man’s 
work, of what sort it is. We are all 
admonished to pray that we may not be 
among the number of those who shall 
„suffer loss, having our“ work burn- 
— and ourselves only “ saved so as by 

re." 

We have certainly done all that could 
have been asked of us. We aided New 
Albany, while we had hope of its suc- 
cess—we attempted to raise up no pri- 
vate or local establishment in opposition 
to it. Will our brethren do for us what 
we did for them? The new Institution 
has, too, a higher claim on them for 
support than theirs had on us, for it is 
an Institution of the whole Church, 
while theirs was but a matter of private 
enterprise. 

To all our brethren of the Synods 
North of the Ohio we would most fra- 
ternally and affectionately appeal. To 
you alone belongs the power to prevent 
the evils that threaten our Church, nei- 
ther you nor any of our brethren believe 
that we should drop the work which we 
pledged ourselves to perform, and which 
the Church requires at our hands—you 
would pronounce us recreant to honour 
and duty, if we now, at the first sound 
of the hostile trumpet, should abandon 
the Seminary established by the As- 
sembly, and give up the field to a 5 
vate Institution. e are compelled to 
go forward. We can do nothing to 
prevent the conflict of rival Seminaries, 


which will engender bitter sectional 
strife. But . can prevent this. Dis- 
countenanced by you, our brethren of 
the Board cannot carry out their deter- 
mination, why should there be strife 
between us? Have we ever acted self- 
ishly and illiberally in our dealin 

with you? We offered not only to = 
mit to the Assembly’s decision, if the 
Seminary should be located with you, 
but to give $20,000 to aid in the en- 
dowment. We have felt it a privilege 
to aid your feeble churches to support 
missionaries. The single Presbytery in 
which Danville is located, has, over and 
above supporting its own missionaries, 
annually sent to aid your feeble church- 
es, year after year, from $500 to 


tion with a college, though a connection {| $1000—you have many brethren la- 


only by locality and reciprocal influ- 
ence, will excite the jealousy of other 
colleges towards it as aiding to build 
up a rival Institution, and would thus 
induce efforts on the part of their Pre- 
sidents and Professors to prejudice the 
minds of their students against it, and 
send them to other places of instruc- 
tion. We have been told, too, that 
many will object to sending their young 
men, for the study of theology, to a spot 
where society is in some degree culti- 
vated and intelligent, and where the 
comforts of life abound, believing that 
the tastes and manners and habits of 
the students will become vitiated by 
enjoying good society and comfortable 
fare during their course of — 
for the ministry, and that they will be 
unfitted for enduring the “hardships” 
to which, “as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ,” they may be called. We have 
not space to detail the various other in- 
fluences, besides that of the zealots of 
anti-slavery, which we have been told 
would operate against us. To all these 
forebodings we have only to reply, that 
the advantages to be derived from at- 
tending an Institution where there are 
to be found an able and distinguished 
faculty, cheap and comfortable living, a 
large, intelligent, and hospitable Chris- 
tian society, as well as a pleasant and 
salubrious climate, cannot be long hid- 
den from the young men of our country 
by the mists of detraction which preju- 
dice and self-interest may have com- 
bined to fling around it. 

I had proposed to have exhibited some 
facts going to show that the churches in 
Kentucky need the Seminary in their 
midst more than the churches in any 
other part of the West—and also that 
its location in Kentucky will enable the 
churches of each of the other sections 
of the West to derive greater advan- 
tages from the Institution, than could 
be derived from it if it were located 
anywhere else except in their own vi- 
cinity. If this can be shown, as I be- 
lieve it can, it ought to harmonize our 
efforts for the present on the one Semi- 
nary of the Church, until the swelling 

opulation of this vast valley shall have 

ecome so augmented, as to demand 
the establishment of another. But my 
limits will not allow of my entering on 
this argument, nor will they allow of 
my showing, as I had purposed, the fal- 
lacy of the idea, that the education of 
youth can be either better or more 
cheaply conducted in Institutions lo- 
cate fn free States. Had not experi- 
ence satisfied me of the fallacy of this 

© 122 were given for Danville and 18 for St. Louis, 
both in slave States. | 


bouring among you, reared and edu- 
cated on our soil. You can judge from 
their characters and the results of their 
labours, whether those trained amon 
us are less fitted to preach the gospe 
= those trained to the work on other 
soils. 

May the Great Head of the Church 
bind us all together in the unity of the 
Spirit and in the bond of peace. 

Joun C. Youna. 


nm 


AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 


The Colonization Journal says :—*Early 
in October it is contemplated to send from 
New York a vessel to afford a free passage to 
as many emigrants as desire an opportunity. 
This will be effected, unless the company 
of sixty persons now getting ready to go 
from Pennsylvania shall decide to sail from 
New York; in which case, the expedition 
may be deferred until the Ist of November.” 

A communication which appears in the 
New York Evening Post, signed Lewis 
H. Putnam, states that a plan has been 
formed for the settlement of thirty-one rural 
districts in the territory of the Republic of 
Liberia, by the thirty-one States of the 
American Union. It is proposed to settle 
three hundred families in each district, each 
family having a farm of its own, making, in 
all, an aggregate of nine thousand three 
hundred farms, and about forty-six thousand 
five hundred inhabitants. It is proposed 
that each State shall undertake the setile- 
ment of one of these districts, and for this 
purpose the Executive of such State shall 
appoint a Board of Commissioners to sup- 
ply every family of emigrants with the 
means of earning its support in compliance 
with the principles embodied in the plan. 
As will be remembered by our readers, the 
Virginia Legislature, at its last annual ses- 
sion, appropriated $200,000 for this pur- 
pose, and authorized the Governor of the 


State to appoint a Board of Commissioners, | J. 


thus taking the initiative in carrying out 
this comprehensive scheme of colonization. 
Whether any similar action has been had in 
other States we are not informed, but it 
seems that the details of this plan were pub- 
lished on the first of December, 1852, and 
copies of the publication sent to the Legis- 
latures of Maryland, Ohio, and Indiana, in 
addition to that of Virginia. ‘The commu- 
nieation above spoken of is now published, 
to ask the co-operation of the several States 


of the Union in this great work. 625,000 


remitted to the government of Liberia, will 
enable it to organize a Board of Commis- 
sioners to begin the work of supplying emi- 
grants with farms, without any reference to 
the place of their nativity, but simply as 
citizens of the republic, An experiment has 
already been made by the New York Co- 
lonization Society and the Liberia Agricul- 
tural Association to establish — farms on 
a plan similar to the above, and with per- 
feet success. There is, no doubt, à fine 


| field for euch benevolent enterprises in Li- | 


take us this da 


shame, and 
weeping as thy portion?—prefer an 
eternity of darkness to an eternity of 
light !—turn away from an open — 
dise, and choose the desolation of the 
everlasting wilderness! Does not all 
this seem incredible, impossible? What, 
then, are you to do, who are still un- 
saved and unsheltered? Will pleasure 
be pleasure then; or will it not be gall 
and wormwood? Will the world's gay 
litter continue then to bewilder you? 
here will be the spell of its beauty, 
the music of its siren song? They 
‘are not; and “in one hour thou art 
made desolate.” Its blossoms have 
gone up as dust, and: its joys are for- 
otten dreams. The freshness of youth 
as faded; the ties of kindred are 
broken; the gladness of companionship 
is at an end; the greetings of neigh- 
bourhood have ceased; the voices of 
home are silent; and the old familiar 
melodies of earth have died away. All 
have heen “covered with a cloud” in the 
day of the fierce anger of tho Lord! 
The judgment seemed long in coming; 
thou wert hoping that it would never 
arrive. It has come at last—and its 
coming is the final quenchment of all 
hope to thee. 


THE THIRST FOR WEALTH. 


How wise is the prayer of Agur! 
And how few there are who imbibe its 
spirit, and discern the perils of riches! 
Insensibly the desire of wealth grows 
xy" us, and while our convictions are 
all the other way, we find our hearts 
clinging to the world’s possessions as to 
their best good, and our hands are 
busily engaged in performing what the 
heart, wrapped in the love of the world, 
designs. 

The desire for wealth, covetous- 
ness, which is idolatry,” is one of the 
most dangerous and deadening influ- 
ences which can affect our Christian 
life. It cools our charity, and dampens 
our zeal. It closes our hearts against 
the appeals which must constantly be 
made to us, while the world is still un- 
converted, and there are any spots in 
foreign lands unvisited by the messen- 
gers of the cross, or in our own, unpro- 
vided with the stated ministrations of 
the gospel. If all that is unwisely 
hoarded, and all that is worse than 
foolishly expended, could be turned to 
the great object of evangelizing the 
world; if men were more intent upon 
building up the kingdom of Christ, and 
less devoted to their own selfishness 
and pleasures, how different would be 
the report from the ends of the earth 
and how would ignorance, vice, and 
suffering diminish in our world.—Zpis- 
copal Recorder. 


INCONSIDERATE PEOPLE. 


“Time is money,” says an old adage, 
the truth of which every one admits. 
Yet how few act up to it! An acquaint- 
ance enters an editor’s room at the bu- 
siest hour of the day, and sits in useless 
gossip, regardless of the time which he 
is robbing his host. An author is visited 
by some young aspirant, who coolly asks 
to have his crude composition corrected, 
as if an author's time was not his in- 
come. A merchant is caught in the 
street by some idle neighbour, and de- 
tained in the very crisis of some import- 
ant transaction. A clerk, sent on a 
hasty errand, is stopped by an old play- 
fellow, whom he has not the courage to 
dismiss. Thus, in scores of cases, time, 
which is money, is filched from one. 

But do we. not often commit a like 
theft ourselves? Are we never guilty of 
trespassing on the business hours of a 
friend? More than all, do we never rob 
ourselves? Often, when we should be at 
work, do we not put off beginning it, 
defrauding ourselves of precious mo- 
ments, which, in the aggregate are 
enormous? An hour a day thus lost is 
one-twelfth of a working day, and 
amounts in a year to a working month. 
Yet how many loiter away an hour daily! 
Two hours daily sacrificed amounts to 
ten years in a life extending to sixty, or 
to nearly twelve years in the allotted 
term of three score and ten. When we 
consider the subject in this light, we re- 
alize that “time is money indeed. 
And yet how many throw away precious 
hours, who would think themselves in- 
sane to waste but a dollar! 


— 
— 


Release from the Church. 


If any one is sorry that he ever 
professed to be a Christian, and thinks 
that he is not one, and would be glad 
to be released from his obligations, we 
would say, Your only hope of happi- 
ness and safety, here and hereafter, 
and the only relief for you from your 

resent embarrassment, lies in your 
— a faithful follower and friend 
of your Redeemer. As for escaping 
from your vows to God, which your 
lips have uttered, and which your soul 
made when you were in trouble, you 
cannot do it. If you should receive a 
letter signed by your pastor, the office- 
bearers, and the members of the 
church, releasing you from the church, 
ou might feel relieved for a while; but 
that letter would soon be to you a 
heavier burden than poor Simon the 
Cyrenian bore, if, with unwillin 
neck, he endured the reproach o 

Christ. Ona dying bed, that letter 
would seem to you, in your dreams 
and visions, like a great gate shutting 
you out of heaven. What a 1 
would be, to see you before the Lord, 
our Judge, with that letter in your 
hand! t would be the last thing 
which you would take with you to the 
bar of God.— Rev. Dr. Nehemiah 
Adams. 


— 


Fleeing wih horror, from the thought 
that we are unfit to die, if God should 
and hour out of the 
world, keeps off the discovery of our 
true state more than anything else, and 
fatally hinders our preparation for it.— 
Rev. T. Adama: 


—— 
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of .xéligion,. and been ,teseived,, into e 
church, and there, fs 2 chat 
an number of those 


practices Which had either fallen into dis- 
use in the lapse of time, or had never been 


Obureh The party with’ whom the 
: were mn “ advance 


their faces and their progress were in the 


other, who, alt 


to hat is demanded of them by the world 
and the Church in the present day, and the 


to call «the men for the times. Far would 


it be from us to deny that an age, a coun- 
| try,.and a juncture of providential affairs, 
| such as belong to our lot, do not call for the 
| fullest and most efficient developments of the 


gospel in all who profess it. We live in an 


era when the world has thrown off, in some 
measure, the trammels which for so many 
generations restrained its liberty and sup - 


pressed ita life; and when in the free scope 


| allowed for thought, speech, and action, she 
is nerving her strong arms, planting her 
the broad feet firm and deep, and raising herself 
to her full height, to show what she can do 
in her, majesty and strength. Mighty ele- 
| ments are everywhere at work. Science ia 


busy, and becoming more adventurous and 


sleepless, acknowledging no limit but the 
great globe itself, to the range of its suc- 
cessful enterprise; ingenuity and invention, 
from their unwearied torturiugs of nature 


and art, are constantly surprising mankind 
press, the. telegraph, the steamship and the 


nucleus of which’ is to be composed, we with new and astounding discoveries; the 
of th 


we know of no one who could probably do a 
greater work than he, in the empire which 


is 80 rapidly growing up on the shores of 
the Pacific. 


We are gratified to observe 
this evidence of a church extension spirit in 
our California brethren. | 

TRE Rey. Ma. Speer AND THE CHINESE 
CAHTronxIA.— By our San Francisco 
papers, received in advance of the mail, we 
see that the Rev Mr. Speer, who is labour- 
ing in San Francisco as a missionary from 
our Board of Foreign Missions to the Chinese 
emigrants, is still continuing his public lec- 
tures on the character and customs of the 
Chinese. He has delivered a second series, 
and both this and the first series are fully 
reported in the secular papers. Mr. Speer’s 
labours seem to be regarded with much fa- 
vour by the people of San Francisco, and 
we have already published some incidents 


showing the confidence placed in him by the | 
| | revolutionary. They have aimed not at 
“| imparting additional vitality to organizations 


WATCHMAN AND OBSERVER.—The Rich- 
mond Watchman and Observer has made 
its appearance in an entirely new dress. 
Our contemporary wears a much more cheer- 
ful countenance in his new raiment. 


MIssIONARY Arrams IN CHINA. We 
have endeavoured to keep our readers ap- 
prised of the progress of the great revolu- 
tionary movement in China, as fully as 
possible. However favourable to the preva- 
lence of Christianity may be the ultimate 
result, the agitation for the present inter- 
feres somewhat with the missionary opera- 
tions. A friend has shown us a portion of 
a letter just received from the wife of a 
well-known missionary at Shanghai, China, 
who, after making the same general state- 
ments as to the revolution which we have 


already laid before our readers, says: 


4 


locomotive, are bringing the ends of the 
earth together, imparting new vigour to 
every department of knowledge and traffic, 
and so changing the whole apparent order 
of nature, and the old established arrange- 
ments of society, as to make those who 
have not kept pace with the times, wake 
up, and look about them, and ask whether 
or not this is the same world they used to 
live in. 

Now, beyond all question, a state of things 
such as this, demands of the Church that 


her light should not be put under a bushel, 
| that her life should not be a hidden one. 


A pietistic sentimentalism, such as might 
be born of the dreamy haze which hangs 


religion which would meet the demands of a 
rattling, noisy, adventurous age and coun- 
try like ours. We need not only Christian- 
ity asa system of belief, but we need the gospel 
as a soul-transforming and energizing pow- 
er. With this general idea, however, that a 
fossil creed and a petrified Christian charac- 
ter will not meet the demands of the age, 
and of the lot which has fallen to us, as a 
starting point, not a few have run into the 
wildest speculations, and the most prepos- 
terous undertakings. Their notions of the 
men for the times” have been radical and 


and principles already existing and acknow- 
ledged, but at a total subversion of almost 
everything old or established. One of the 
most striking characteristics of those who 
regard themselves as “the men for the 
times,” is this contempt for the wisdom and 
experience of all who have preceded them. 
Assured that until now, the world has been 
asleep, and known nothing as it should be 
known, what matters it to them what that 
world has said or thought? What do they 
care for the philosophy, systems of theolo- 
gy, treatises on practical religion, or exposi- 
tions of Scripture, which have floated down 
from former ages? These may have been 
well enough in their day. The people to 
whom they belonged knew no better; and 
consequently ought to have made the best 
of what they had. But now astronomy, 
by her brilliant discoveries, has eclipsed the 
knowledge of the earlier history of this 
sublime science; geology, newly born, and 


“It seems to us that we are on the eve of | youngest in the family of sciences, has been 


some . revolution, apd that this whole la ud 
is to ‘be opened to the universal spread of the 
In thie state of ‘things, we cannot tell 
now what we can do in the way of mission- 
work; . . . but I hope and expect to collect 
n flock somewhere in a few days. 
There has been such a panic here, that the 
schools (missionary echools) were disbanded, and 
some are still.” | 


Arn 


CLERICAL TEMPERANCE ConVENTION.— 
A meeting of a number of the clergy of 
various denominations in the city of Phila- 
delphia, was held in the Lecture room of the 
Presbyterian Church on Washington Square, 
on the 30th ult. A series of resolutions 


was passed, urging the importance of prompt 


action on the part of the clergy in promoting 
the cause of temperance, and in securing the 
passage of a prohibitory liquor law. A 
committee of one minister from each of the 
denominations, was appointed, to prepare an 
address to the religious community, to whose 
earnest prayers and cordial co-operation the 
subject was commended. | 


JoHN Knox.—A very able and interest- 
ing estimate of the character and work of 
the great Scottish Reformer, will be found 
in the last number of the Westminster Re- 
view. We are glad to find that this talent- 
ed quarterly is exchanging some of its 

speculations for so healthful a 
theme as this; and we confess that we have 
been both surprised and gratified to see such 
ample justice done to a man who has per- 
haps been more reviled by historians than 
almost any other of the good and great men 
whose characters they have delighted to 
blacken. The time is coming when even 
secular hi will regard the old Scotch 
hero in his true light. Posterity will do 
justice” to him as well as to others. We 
are not surprised that the Catholic Miscelia- 
ny should be so much out of temper with 
this article, and with the Westminster Re- 
view because of it. The bare narrative 
which it embodies, makes it a scather to 
Popery. 


— 


Drarn or 4 Mixierxn.— The Rev. 
William Me fee, pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian Church at Cloverport, Kentucky, de- 

‘this life on the 7th ult., after nine 
days illness with nervous fever. The Pres- 
byterian Herald says We do not know 
Mr. McAfee’s age, but suppose him to have 


been about thirty-five’years old at the time 


of his death, as he entered the ministry late 


in life, and had been in it only about five or 


six years, four of which were spent in his 
present pastoral charge: He was a native 
of Ireland, but received his theological, and 
a ‘portion of his literary education in this 
country, at Hanover College and the Semi- 
nary at New Albany. He was s modest, 
humble, self-denying, and laborious minis. 
ter, his hesrt being ever anxionsly in ear- 
nest in the work of saving souls.” 


; 


shedding her light upon both nature and 
revelation; the inductive philosophy has up- 
rooted all the vague speculations of former 
systems—everywhere there are marks of 
improvement. Why should there not be 
also a similar advance in theology, and its 
outward expressions in practical religion. 
Hence old systems of theology are regarded 
as much behind the times as the old systems 
of philosophy. Those who hold to them 
are viewed with contempt, as a sort of ‘old 
fogies“ in the Church, or are at least looked 
upon with kind, considerate compassion for 
their weakness. ‘Leaving the things that 
are behind,” is eminently characteristic of 
these progressive men, even when the things 
left are what the Church has in all ages re- 
garded as most sacred. 

Casting off the bonds of the past, how- 
ever, is not the only peculiarity of those 
who regard themselves as the men for the 
times. They are any thing else than mere 
negatives. They pride themselves on their 


positive, practical, go-ahead, do-something 


spirit, This driving, pushing, noisy, hur- 
rah character, is almost essential to their 
comfortable existence. One of these men 
could not be quiet, if his life depended on 
it. He is fidgety. He must stir about. 
He must be taking hold of something; even 
if it be his neighbour’s business. He can- 
not even preach a sermon without falling 
foul of almost everybody else, who will not be 
as fussy and self-sufficient as himself—indeed, 
were it not for the „old fogies, who are 
exhaustless themes for his ridicule and de- 
nunciation, at least one-half the capital of 
his preaching would be gone. It is much 
easier to entertain audiences with such 
themes than with the gospel. These “men 
for the times” are the men for all sorts of 
reforms. To ameliorate society through 
the gradual transforming power of the gos- 
pel, would be as far as possible from meet- 
ing their views. This process would be 
much too slow. New plans must be devised 
for meeting the evils. Society is essentially 
i There is too much poverty, 
and there is also too much riches. For 
this the Church is to blame. Societies 
must be found to help the Church on 
with her work, or to supply her deficiency. 
The pulpit must be made the platform for 
rallying the people to take hold of these 
organizations. Instead of preaching the 
| gospel, the mew “isms” are much more 
familiar to the ears of their hearers than 
“Jesus Christ and him crucified.” Minis- 
ters who will not go and do likewise, lack 
moral courage, and sympathy with their 
race, they are looking out for the fat things 
of their flocks, and taking care not to offend 
the rich, great, or prosperous among them, 
by advancing sentiments, or urging duties 
out of the old beaten track. Many other 
things of a like character are thought, said, 
and done, by these men for the times. 
Some might be bold enough to disturb 
the selfcomplacency of this class, by asking 
them to apply to themselves the Scripture 


upon to originate a series of tracts for the 
times, sre habitually harping upon the 

‘necessity of a certain sort of characteristics 
as indispensable to those who would act up 


‘ideal possessors of which they are pleased. 


daring from her triumphs; commerce is 


over oriental landscapes, is the last type of 


| 


|| party,” although, as the remnlt has shown, | 


although they may not feel called. 


i 


and Howe, 
by the best of the early New England theo- 
logians, and a heart on fire with the love of 


Christ and of souls; who is instant in prayer, 


and ready to do good; a Christian, in other 


‘words, of the best old-fashioned stamp, will, 


in all probability, prove himself as useful 
in smeliorating the ills of society, in glad- 
dening the heart of the widow and the 
orphan, in supplying the wants of the poor, 
and in sending the gospel to the perishing,. 
as will even the foremost of those who, in 
their self-satisfaction, are thanking God that 
they are not as others, even as these antiqua- 
ted saints, and laying to their hearts the 
pleasing unction, that such as themselves 
are the men for the times. 


THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. 


ROBABLY no event of modern times is 
more surprising and singular than the 
existing revolution in China. It is not so 
much to ite political character that we refer, 
as to the religious aspects under which it is 
presented. The changes of dynasty in the 
so-called celestial empire have always had 
an admixture of the religious principle; but 
the marvel in the present case is, that the 
very spirit of the great movement is that 
which religion has ostensibly inspired, and 
to which it has imparted its chief energy; 
and that, too, a religion not partaking of any 
of the characteristics of any system or form 
previously familiar to the people, and which 
the prejudices of educational training had 
rendered sacred in their eyes, but one essen- 
tially new to them, and which, if they had 
ever heard of it, they had only regarded as 
suited to the taste of barbarians. We have 
been accustomed to regard the most judicious 
attempts to Christianize China as destined 
to encounter peculiar obstacles. The people 
not only had the forms of religion which 
were satisfying to their tastes, and which, 
from their antiquity, were reverenced as the 
best and truest forms; but held in supreme 
contempt all foreign nations, and seemed to 
regard all attempts at innovation as an in- 
excusable temerity. The sealous labours of 
missionaries had apparently produced but 
little impression; and although here and 
there individuals were hopefully influenced 
to exchange their false for a true faith, the 
masses were unaffected. Now, however, we 
see a man who is one of the people, sud- 
denly become conspicuous, whose avowed 
object is to change not only the political 
relations of the nation, but their religion. 
The system which he proposes to substitute 
for the long cherished religion of the people, 
is one diverse in all its essential elements. 
It is taken from the Bible, a book with 
which the people were unacquainted; it 
embodies its morality, so much more rigid 
than that to which they were accustomed; 
and it embraces, in part at least, some of its 
most precious doctrines as they bear on the 
salvation of men. The worship of the one 
living and true God, in a trinity of persons, is 
enforced in opposition to a long cherished 
idolatry; the recognition of Jesus Christ as 
the Saviour of men is required of those who 
had been trained to rely for salvation upon 
obedience to idolatrous rites; and the mor- 
ality of God’s law is inculcated upon those 
who were notoriously delinquent, as a nation, 
on all points of true morality. 

The suggestion of this religious system, 
and the ritual founded on it, instead of 
encountering, as might have been expected, 
fierce opposition, seems to have been sub- 
mitted to and acquiesced in with great 
readiness. A hitherto lawless band assumes 
it as the rule of their life; their number is 
increased by thousands; they enter upon 
the mighty achievement of remodelling the 
politics and religion of a nation; with a 
bravery and energy, unusual in the Chinese 
character, they enter upon a career of vic- 
tory; idols and idol worship are crushed in 
their course; and at every step they avow 
themselves the worshippers of the one living 
and true God. This is, in all aspects, a won- 
derful development. That such an influence 
should have emanated from a single man; 
that he should have succeeded in diffusing 
his spirit through so large a mass, not pre- 
pared by any previous training for its recep- 
tion, is a marvel indeed; and much greater 
is the wonder, that the chief of the move- 
ment should have been led to adopt the 
principles of a religion so opposed to the 
bent of the natural heart, and so little 
indulgent to the sensual and carnal propen- 
sities which these people had been accus- 
tomed to indulge without limitation. At 
this distance, it is true, we cannot be so well 
acquainted with all the facts in the case as 
to be competent judges of the whole matter; 
and yet with the rough outline of the rise 
and progress of the revulutionary scheme, 
we cannot but admit that the hand of God 
is in it. It may prove the initiative of 
still more remarkable events. We should 
be very reluctant to admit that the scheme 
of the Chinese leader is no better than a 
new edition of Mormonism. The cases are 
totally dissimilar. The arrant impostor who 
introduced the Mormon doctrine, had been 
brought up amidst the light of a pure Chris- 
tianity, from which he deliberately aposta- 
tized; he pretended to be the messenger of 
a new revelation; and to give currency to 
his imposture, he mingled with it an element 
of sensuality which readily found its res- 
ponse in the unrenewed heart; his movement 
was a retrograde one from light to dark- 
ness. 

On the other hand, the Chinese chief re- 
cognizes the true revelation from God so far 
as he understands it; his progress is from 
darkness to light; he opposes the previously 
existing license in sin and sensuality, and 
enjoins a pure system of morals; his object 
is reformatory as well as revolutionary. 
We are disposed to give him credit for good 
intentions at least. If he is not a Christian 
in the higher and more spiritual sense of 
the term, he is at least one according to his 
imperfect understanding of its nature; and 
although he may not fully comprehend its 
true spirit and intent, and may have min- 
gled false elements with the true, and on 
some points may be visionary, and may even 
be ambitious, yet we insist that he has made 
wonderful strides towards the truth; and as 
far as developments now go, he must be re- 
garded as a wonderful man—as a Luther 
according to his knowledge—a man whom 
God appears to have selected for the ac- 
complishment of a great reformatory work. 
What may be the issue, can be known only 
to Omniscience;. but with the data which 
we have, we cannot him as a mere 
marauder, a leader of bandits, an ambitious 


aspirant for political pre-eminence. The prin- 


go seem us 
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1 we shall still think that we 
have judged rightly, in judging charitably 
If our hopes be realized, one of the brightest 
prospects for the diffusion of the gospel has 
opened up to our view, since the period of 
Reformation in the sixteenth century. 
BOOKS FOR MINISTERS. 
of our Congregational 


respective con 
subject commends itself to Christians in 
other churches. Our Board of Publication 
has done much towards supplying ministers 
who -were almost entirely destitute of books, 
with such as were indispensable to the per- 
formance, in any tolerable way, of their 
pulpit duties. Greater liberality to the 
Board, would enable it to do still more in this 
good work. After it has done all, hawever, 
which comes legitimately within its sphere, 
there will still be a large scope for the libe- 
rality of Christians, in providing for their 
pastors such books as they cannot well dis- 
pense with. All pastors should not only be 
supplied with the standard works in theolo- 
gy, commentaries, works in Church history, 
Ko., as well as something in the department 
of general literature, but they should be ena- 
bled to keep pace with the times. The new 
issues of the press are quite as important to 
the minister, as to any other professional 
men. He should not only have a mind 
stored from all the freshest sources of know- 
ledge, but he ought to know what the minds 
of his people have been coming in contact 
with. 

It is not long since we were under the 
necessity of defending the ministry from the 
charge of want of learning and of general 
information, brought against them by a 
well-known journal in one of our leading 
cities. It would not have been surprising, 
had the accusation been true to a much 
greater extent than it was, since so large a 
portion of ministers are compelled, by dire 
necessity, to content themselves with such 
a collection of books, as it seems almost 
a mockery to call a “library.” Their mea- 
gre salaries barely meet the imperative 
necessities of themselves and their families, 
so that, however longing may be the eyes 
with which they read the constant announce- 
ments of the new issues from the press, these 
books must be sealed ones to them. Some- 
how or other, they can manage to live on, 
even if they never can own such treasures; 
but no ingenuity can enable them to get 
along without bread for themselves and their 
families, and without fuel and raiment. 

How easily could almost any one of our 
numerous readers gladden their pastor's 
heart, by adding to his library some valua- 
ble book of which he is in need. How 
small a tax upon each church member 
would provide a pastor’s library, and keep 
it supplied with all the valuable current 
publications. The investment would be far 
more than repaid by the enriched streams 
which would flow to them from the pulpit. 
As they had given their minister a better 
library, assuredly would he give them in re- 
turn better preaching. 


THE PESTILENCE IN NEW OR- 
LEANS. 


EW Orleans has been no stranger to 
the ravages of pestilence in former 
years, but never before has disease made 
such terrible havoc in that city. Death 
seems to have been holding a great festival. 
In a population reduced to perhaps not 
much over fifty thousand, as many as three 
hundred a day, or about two thousand a 
week, have been carried away. Never has 
there been such mortality in any American 
city. Yellow fever, which is sufficiently 
appalling in its usual type, seems to have 
assumed additional malignity. The num- 
bers of the dead have rendered it im- 
possible to bury them according to the 
usual methods. The graveyards them- 
selves have probably added to the malignity 
of the pestilence, from the virulence with 
which the festering corpses, exposed to the 
blazing summer’s sun, has poisoned the air. 
Persons, apparently in full health, have 
fallen in the streets, seized by the resistless 
hand of the destroyer, and been hurried in a 
few hours into eternity. 

So terrible a scourge, one would think, 
could not fail to strike with awe even the 
most obdurate and careless. Yet we see 
that some of those who have been spectators 
of these scenes of unparalleled horror, have 
betaken themselves to dancing and revelry; 
and that others, engaged in stowing away the 
new tenants in the charnel-houses, have 
made sport of their terrible work. In this, 
however, New Orleans is not peculiar. 
Such is human nature. In other cities, in 
former years, amid the fearful ravages of 
the cholera, there were those who gave 
themselves to levity and mirth, whilst sor- 
row and death were running riot on every 
hand. Such phenomena seem almost to set 
at naught all philosophy. They can only 
be accounted for on the principle that 
“familiarity breeds contempt” even for 
man’s last great enemy, or that those who 
are unprepared for the great change which 
stares them in the face, are ready to resort 
to any means to drown all thoughts of it, 
and put the subject as far as possible away 
until the dread reality comes. 

Others there are, however, who 
this visitation in its proper light. Kind- 
hearted Christians and benevolent people 
have been busy, administering to the extent 
of their power, to the necessities of the mul- 
titudes who were falling around them; and 
finally themselves, in not a few instances, 
becoming sacrifices to their work of love and 
mercy. Ministers of the gospel, of various 
denominations, have not spared themselves, 
but have gone into the midst of danger 
and death, administering the consolations of 
the gospel to the dying, and to those who 
mourned for the dead. 

A visitation such as this may well awaken 
universal sympathy for New Orleans. The 
liberal contributions in aid of the smitten 
city, from various parts of the country, show 
that there are not wanting hearts and hands 
to provide relief for the temporal necessities 
which the pestilence has occasioned. We 
trust, too, that Christians will not fail to re- 
member, in their appeals at the throne of grace, 
this afflicted city. If ever a people needed 
prayer in their behalf, the people of New 
Orleans need it now. All earthly means to 
stay the scourge, seem to be as chaff before 
the devouring flame. There is but one 
power which can avail, and that is a power 
divine. He who has permitted this festival 
of death, can bring it to a close; he alone, 
to whom the Christian has access, is able to 
say, with a voice to which even the destroyer 
must listen, and with a power than 


| that of the fearful pestilence, “Stay thy 
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hand. It ds enough.” 


„ therefore, are made for New 


respected 
minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
New Orleans; died lately of “fever, con- 
and dy : Rev. J. 
L. Twitchell of the Presbyterian Church, after 
— Er the members of his church in 

Or sickly season for thirteen 
rpose of visiti rope, 
ead was about embar ing trom Now York, when 
be heard of the breaking out of the yellow 
fever in New Orleans, and immediately started 
to return home, which be hes reached, after be- 
ing delayed some time on the western rivers by 
the low stage of water.“ 


We subjoin a corrected statement of the 
amounts of donations for the sufferers, so far 
as they have been 1 
New York, $36,000 | Wilmi C. $1,784 
90,000 | Pittsbargh 11378 

vici i 

Philadelphia, 16,800 New — 25 

tui moro, 10,600 | Cleveland, 510 
Cincinnati, 9,000 | Saratoga, 300 
Boston, 6,000 | Mississippi City, 272 
St. Louis, 5,000 | Petersburg, Va., 232 
— 2 3,500 | Columbia, 8. C., 250 
Nashville, 3,200 | Kunkel! Op. troupe, 225 
Louisville, 3,000 Concer, 82 
Charleston, 9,000 
Mobile, 2,000 Total, 143,577 


It is said that not more than about fifteen 
thousand unacclimated persons are now left 
in the city. The scourge cannot have much 
more aliment to feed upon. 


MILITARY COMPANIES AND THE 
SABBATH. 


W* observe, from one of our exchanges, 
that a military company in one of 
the towns of Pennsylvania has been prose- 
cuted for disturbing public worship by mar- 
tial music, we believe, at a funeral of one of 
their number, which took place on the Sab- 
bath. Whether or not this was the best 
method for arresting such an evil, we are 
not prepared to say; but we have long re- 
garded military funerals on the Sabbath as 
in most cases unnecessary, and, as usually 
conducted, almost uniformly an encroach- 
ment upon the sacredness of the Lord’s 
day. Such funerals could almost always be 
appointed for some week-day, or if they 
must be observed in special cases on the 
Sabbath, sufficient respect should be shown 
for the day to dispense with martial music 
and unnecessary parade. We recently pub- 
lished a communication from our French 
correspondent, stating that the King of 
Prussia had issued a decree, prohibiting 
unnecessary parades of his army on Sunday, 
and requiring that where military move- 
ments were necessary, the towns and vil- 
lages should not be disturbed by martial 
music on that day. If such sentiments 
prevail in any portion of the Sabbath- 
breaking continent of Europe, much more 
should they be found in this land, which 
has been eminent for the general respect 
shown to all the institutions of the gospel. 
Many of the members of the companies en- 
gaged in such Sabbath desecration, are ac- 
customed at other times to respect this day. 
They are attendants at the house of God— 
some of them are church members. Yet, 
as usage seems to have sanctioned such 
parades, they feel but little seruple in doing 
their part. They are taken away from their 
places in the sanctuary, much of the day is 
occupied in preparations for the display and 
in the public ceremonies, and the effect 
upon their minds cannot fail to be anything 
else than that of a well-observed Sabbath. 
The effect, too, upon others, especially in 
the smaller towns and villages, is most un- 
happy. As in the instance alluded to, wor- 
shipping assemblies are not unfrequently 
disturbed by the clangour of the drum and 
trumpet, or by the explosion of muskets and 
artillery. Families—the youth especially— 
are tempted to leave their usual and proper 
duties to become spectators, and a rabble of 
hundreds or thousands is called into the 
streets. In some places we know that this 
thing has become a serious nuisance, and 
we are not surprised that some who respect 
and love the Sabbath should have felt it 
their duty to take measures to abate it. In 
most of the volunteer companies there is 
probably a sufficient moral and religious 
element to accomplish a change for the bet- 
ter. We think that pastors and others 
might do well to direct their attention to 
the subject, and, if possible, remove this 
fruitful source of Sabbath desecration. 


Ettlesiastical Record. 


Mr. Robert Agnew, a licentiate under the 
care of the Presbytery of Concord, has not ac- 
cepted the call to Back Creek church, where 
he bas been labouring for the last fourteen 
months. Correspondents will, therefore, please 
address him at Columbia, South Carolina, in- 
stead of Miranda, Rowan county, North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr, James Gubby has received a call to be- 
come the pastor of Maline Creek church, Mis- 
souri. 

The Rev. W. A. Fleming, formerly of Stew- 
artsville, Pennsylvania, has received a call to 
the Presbyterian church at Farmington, Ful- 
ton county, Illinois, where correspondents may 
address him. 

The Presbytery of East Hanover has dis- 
solved the pastoral relation between the Rev. 
Theodorick Pryor, D. D., and the Nottoway 
Presbyterian Church, with a view to his ac- 
cepting the call given him by the church in 
Baltimore, Maryland, of which the Rev. Dr. 
Musgrave was lately pastor. Dr. Pryor is held 
in very high estimation in Virginia, and de- 
servedly so, and his loss will be much felt in 
that Synod; but we trust he may be eminently 
useful in his new and important field of la- 
bour. 


i the Presbyterian. 
International Etiquette. 


Messrs. Editors —The Detroit Free 
Press is authority for the statement 
that has appeared in several papers, 
(your own among the number,) to the 
effect that Captain Bigelow, of the 
United States steamer Michigan, offer- 
ed to Archbishop Bedini and his suite, 
including Archbishop Hughes, a free 
passage upon his vessel, and carried 
them from Mackinac to Detroit, also 
“volunteering to show them some 
points of interest on the way.“ In 
this the captain is said to have followed 
“the requirements of common cour- 
tesy; and in neglecting to do so, it is 
affirmed, that “he would have wanted 
in ordinary civility, and have been just- 
ly censurable by his government.” 

e have also some information as to 
the object of Archbishop Bedini’s visit. 
In the Freeman s Journal of the 25th 
of June, we find the following announce- 
ment, as “interesting from Rome:” 
„At our latest advices, Monsignor Be- 
dini was in Paris. He is charged by 
the Holy Father to pay a visit to the 
Government at Washington, and also 
to hold interviews with the different 

relates of the Church in the United 
Bates, and to acquire the most exact 
ing the interests and 
condition of the Catholic Church in 
this country.” The Journal further 
states that the Archbishop, after as long 
a visit in this country as would be pro- 
fitable, was to go to Brazil, to reside 
as Apostolic Nuncio near that Govern- 
ment. 

It may savour of bigotry; yet many | 


information res 


doubtless will make the inquiry, whe- 
ther international etiquette requires 
that u "national vessel, with its officers 
and crew, should be employed for the 
free transportation of both a domestic 
and foreign Archbishop; while they are 
seeking to acquire the most exact in- 
formation in relation to the condition 


and interests of their Church in this 


country, going out of its regular course 
to wait their — If this be the 
dictate of ordinary courtesy, it surely 
required some one, not a Protestant, to 
— and avail himself of the discov- 
ery. Priestly vestments must be im- 
ported “free of duty, and of course 
Archbishops and their attendants should 
have free p e“ on national ves- 
sels, with permission to visit all places 
of interest! We are getting atone: 


For the Presbyterian. 
Minutes of the General Assembly. 


Messrs. Editors—In looking over 
the statistical report published in the 
Appendix to the Minutes of the last 
General Assembly, I find, as is always 
the case, a number of the churches 
have failed to report the number of 
their communicants. These delinquent 
churches amount this year to about 
200. They are mostly small, For my 
own satisfaction, I have carefully ex- 
amined the statistical tables for the 
last five years; and have taken the 
latest reports of these churches which 
bave made any report within five years. 
The amount of communicants in these 
delinquent churches at their last report 
was 5993; which, added to the total 
reported this year of 219,263, makes 
the whole number of communicants in 
our Church at this time 225,256. This 
is probably as near an approximation 
as can be made to the real number 
of communicants in the Presbyterian 
Church. 

The ten largest churches in our com- 
munion at this time, according to the 
statistical reports made to the last 
General Assembly, are the following: 


viz. 


Churches. Fustors. No. of 

1. 9th Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Wm. Blackwood, 760 
2. Indiantown, 8. C., Rev. A. L. Crawford, 757 
3. 2d Church, Alban Rev. W.B. D.D.727 
4. Ist Church, New Orleans, Rev. W. A. t, D.D. 714 
5. Brick Church, New Rev. G. Spring, DD. 670 
6. Ist Ch. Elizabethto N. J., Rev. N. Murray, D.D. 631 
7. Central Ch. Buffalo Y.. Rev. J. C. Lord, DD. 570 
8. 4th Church, Philadel Rev. L. Cheeseman, D.D.557 
9. 2d Ch. Brooklyn, N. X., Rev. I. 8. „D. D. 507 
10. Scoteh Church, New York, Rev. J. Me y,DD. 500 


As a knowledge of the precedin 
facts may be gratifying to others, i 
you think proper, you are at liberty to 
publish them. Respectfully yours, 

Johx MoDowWELL. 

PHILADELPHIA, August 29, 1853. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Rev. Mr. Newton’s Statements as to 
India. 


Messrs. Editors—When the proceed- 
ings of the General Assembly were re- 
ported in your paper, some two months 
ago, I observed certain things ascribed 
to me, in an address I made on the 
subject of Foreign Missions, which I 
did not say, and which those who hap- 
pen to know better would be grieved to 
think I had said. The same things are 
found in the Biblical Repertory for 
July, which has just come to hand, and, 
from the similarity of the reports, I 
judge that the information of the Re- 
. pertory was derived from The Presbyte- 
rian. The errors in question have re- 
lation to facts. On this account I would 
be glad to have them corrected. 

1. Iam made to say, that the popu- 
lation of India is divided into three 
classes — Mohammedan, Hindoo, and 
Sikh: of which the Mohammedan con- 
stitutes more than half. I was speak- 
ing, in this part of my address, not of 
India at large, but of the Panj4b. If 
we speak of the entire peninsula, the 
Mohammedans make only one-fifth, or 
one-sixth of the population, that is, from 
20 to 30 millions, out of 150 millions. 

2. I am represented as intimating, 
that the object of Nanak, the founder of 
the Sikh religion, was to reform the 
idolatry of his countrymen, and to re- 
concile them, in part, to the religion of 
the Mohammedans. This is not quite 
the correct view of the subject. Besides 
weaning the Hindoos from idolatry, his 
object seems to have been, not to re- 
concile them to Mohammedanism, as 
such, either in whole or in part, but to 
reconcile the Hindoos and Mohammed- 
ans, by teaching a spiritual kind of re- 
ligion, in which they might both unite— 
something which recognized as true and 
identical the essential elements of both 
their systems of faith. 

3. I am represented as saying, (I cite 
from the Repertory, the Presbyterian is 
not now before me) that, with the loss of 
political power, the Sikhs have lost the 

rincipal part of the ritual of their re- 
E being a religion which, like 
that of Mohammed, relies on the sword. 
What I said on this point I do not dis- 
tinctly remember: but the fact needs to 
be explained to prevent misapprehen- 
sion. The Sikh religion, as promulgated 
by Nänak himself, was of the most 

eaceful character. But latterly this 

as not been the case. Nanak was 
the first of ten gurds, (or prophets as 
they might be called,) who, in succession, 
professed to expound the truth, and who 
laboured to build up the new religion. The 
later of these gurds, when their people 
began to be persecuted by the Moham- 
medan government of India, conceived 
the idea of vindicating their cause by 
the power of the sword. They accord- 
ingly introduced a military element into 
their creed, and organized the most de- 
voted of their followers into a military 
community. At first, as in the case of 
Mohammedanism, the only thing aimed 
at was self-defence. Afterwards, when 
they had learned to wield the weapons 
of war with success, they were fain, like 
the followers of Mohammed, to use 
them for purposes of conquest. The 
Sikhs, however, never compelled men, 
like the Moslem, to embrace their reli- 
gion. That has always been left to the 
power of persuasion. But to such an 
extent has Sikhism, in late years—that 
is, since the inauguration of the sixth 
gura—been blended with a military spi- 
rit, and to such an extent have the rites 
of their religion been connected with 
military usages and with political power, 
that the abolition of their army, and the 
subversion of their state, (for the petty 
Sikh governments out of the Panjab, 
being all dependent on the British, are 
of little account,) may be said to have 
inflicted a heavy blow on the national 
faith. 

4. The next statement is, that 
throughout the Panjéb the Lord seems 
to have prepared the way for the gos- 
pel in a wonde manner; and the 
people have ceased to defend their own 
religion, being impressed with the con- 


viction that it is destined to er) 
of | 


What I said on this subject, I sai 


the people never defended their reli- 


agb not of all 


] But even of 


those parts I did not intend to say, that 


gion; sometimes they do, and often 

with great zeal; but this is much more 

rare than it used to be; and in some 
laces opposition to the truth seems to 

ave ceased almost éntirely. 

I as saying that 

e 0 t oountry are now in 
—— falling into atheism. I have 
no fear of their becoming atheists, 
What I say is, that multitudes are be- 
coming so enlightened as to see the 
absurdity and falsehood of Hindooism, 
who are still not instracted in the doo- 
trines of the gospel. These are in 
danger of becoming infidels or deists. 

This changing state of the public 
mind, both in the Panjab and through- 
out a large of India, I would make 
the ground of a strong argument for a 
psi and mighty increase to the num- 
ber of missionaries in that populous 
and interesting country. , 

If you see proper to publish these 
Bis I shall feel encouraged to 
send you a series of statements, with a 
view of elucidating still further the op- 
portuneness of the present juncture for 
a general and powerful effort, on the 
part of the Church, to evangelize the 
millions of India. 

| Jonx Nxwrox. 
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For the Presbyterian. 
The Turkish Empire and Prophecy; 
But he shail be broken without hand.—Dan. 


vill, 

Such is the predicted end of the 
“king of fierce countenance,” mention- 
ed in verse 28, which some commenta- 
tors (as Dr. Keith) apply to Mahomet 
and his successors, or men generally, to 
the whole Mahometan -power. If this 
application is correct, (which seems 
probable,) we are to understand that 
the Turkish empire, which is the chief 
Mahometan power, will not be broken 
by foreign force or violence, but by 
providential means producing internal 
decay and consumption. ith this 
view the usual interpretation of (Rev. 
xvi. 12) the sixth vial accords; the great 
river Euphrates being considered a — 
bol of the Turkish power, and the “dry- 
ing of it up” a figurative expression, 
signifying extinction after a gradual 
wasting away and decline. 

If we could be sure of the correct- 
ness of these interpretations, we could 
confidently infer that the Russo-Turk- 
ish question, as it is called, will be set- 
tled either without a resort to arms, or 
if not, that the issue of the conflict will 
not be utterly destructive of the Ma- 
hometan power, which is to be broken 
without (human) hand; or, like the 
waters of a river, be wasted by exhala- 
tion. 

It is remarkable that the Turks them- 
selves are impressed with the belief that 
their religion is near extinction. Dr. 
Walsh has given a copy of a warning 
issued from the Mosque of Santa Sophia 
in 1823, containing among other pro- 
phecies the following, viz: that in 1270 
of the Hegira (that is in 1855,) the sun 
(which is the emblem of the Ottoman 
empire) will rise no more; in 1280 

that is A. D. 1864) the Koran will 
isappear, and in 1300 (of the Hegira) 
antichrist will appear. 

The Mahometans believe that anti- 
christ will come near the end of time, 
to pervert and seduce mankind, and 
turn them into the path of perdition; 
that after him Jesus Christ will appear, 
whose presence antichrist will not be 
able to support, but will be struck down 
dead at the sight of him, and be melted 
like salt. They hold also that Christ, 
as the vicar of Mahomet, will invite all 
men to embrace their faith, and leave 
them no other choice than Mahometan- 
ism or the sabre. Death will be the 
lot of those who are insensible to the 
light of truth and to the power of 
Christ’s preaching. Under one and 
the same faith all the world will then 
be united. 

These ideas, which originated from 
Mahomet himself, and are preserved 
by an unbroken tradition, show the 
doctrines of Islamism concerning our 
Lord Jesus Christ and his second com- 
ing. They profess, indeed, to receive 
him as the greatest of the prophets, 
who pets before Mahomet, and as 
the only saint predestined to visit this 
world in the fulness of time, to unite all 
men in the same religion. But in or- 
der to derive from this asystem favour- 
able to Mahomet, the Imams have im- 
piously subjected our Saviour to the 
sacerdotal authority of Mahomet as his 
vicar, accounting him the last of the 
universal Caliphs, who shall come at 
the end of time to exercise, in the 
name of Mahomet, the rights of the 
priesthood and Supreme Power over all 
the people of the earth. 

Is not this the king of fierce counte- 
nance, understanding dark sentences, 
whom the prophet Daniel foretold should 
stand up against the Prince of princes, 
but in the end should be broken without 
hand? And I heard a great voice 
out of the temple, the voice of the Lord 
Jesus, saying to the seven angels, Go 
your ways, and pour out the vials of 
the wrath of God upon the earth. And 
the sixth angel poured his vial upon 
the great river Euphrates, and the water 
thereof was dried up.“ The earth was 
purged from this atrocious eo 


Convention of Librarians. 


A large and important gathering of the Li- 
brarians of the United States, will take place 
in the city of New York, on the 15th inst., 
and will probably continue in session for sevg 
eraldays. The projectof holding stated Con- 
ventions of parties who are interested in the 
preservation and enlargement of our Public 
Libraries, has been a favourite one for some 
time past, with many of the leading mem- 
bers of that profession. It is proposed that 
the present Convention shall be preliminary 
to a series of regular meetings, at which suit- 
able measures shall be agreed upon for the 
mutual benefit of the persons in charge of 
Public Libraries. The advancement of the 
interests of literary research, the develop- 
ment of much valuable information that still 
lies buried beneath the covers of ponderous 
folios, the comparison of results and the 
prospects of literature, are subjects that fall 
appropriately within the province of the 
Librarian. Intelligent men may reap wie 
dom from the experience of each other. 
Mutual comparisons may serve to unfold 
desirable results, The Librarians’ Conven- 
tion may lead to Literary Anniversaries, 
and these to profitable communications be- 
tween men of letters, publishing houses, 


and the reading and thinking public. We 
look for good results from this beginning. | 


ption ; and it is more 
true of some other parts of the country } 


than it is of the Pac, icularly of | Evidences 
those parts i gospel bas 


of the Blue Ridge. It is not many years since 
access to the Virginia Springs imposed such a 
tax on physical and mental comfort, as well as 
purses, that the journey often cost more than 
it was worth. From Richmond, the traveller 
must then make his way by stages, or other 
carriages, over some of the worst roads which 
ever distinguished the mother of. States and 
of statesmen.” Few carriages ventured over 
the mountains unfurnished with. contrivances 
to prop them, while the horses rested om the 
steep ascent, or lock-chains to restrain their 
motion down the equally steep acclivity, The 
opening of a Railroad from Richmond to Gor- 
donsville, on the north-eastern borders of Albe- 
marie, some fifteen years ago, and of the canal 
to Lynchburg, a few years subsequently, great- 
ly facilitated access to this mountain 
Still the long weary hours of heat and dust by 
day, and the chilly damp air and darkness by 
night, materially impaired the pleasure as well 
as comfort of the traveller for health and amuse- 
ment. Now the Railroad takes you in a few 
hours to the base of the Blue Ridge, whence 
fine teams and comfortable stages convey you 
forward, over a greatly improved turnpike, with 
little or no night travel, to the springs. Or, if 
disposed to quiet, and not averse to monoton 
of motion, and lover ant 
the festina lenie,” you may take the canal 
boat in Richmond, and gradually ascend from 
the briny flood to the clear blue mountain 
stream, scarcely yet grown from the republican 
simplicity of its “Jackson” and “Cow-paature” 
names, to the Royal “James,” which 
passes the village of Buchanan, a few miles 
west of the meridian of the Natural Bridge. 
Or, if tired of the boat at Lynchburg, you may 
find variety in the motion of the cars, and in a 
few hours at Salem, you will be locking to the 
east for mountains, and to the west for plains. 
The ride from Winchester to Lexington once 
required nearly four days of the worst kind of 
travel. Roads appear to have been constructed 
on the principle, that rich land was too valu- 
able to be thrown away for thoroughfares, and 
that limestone rock, in native form, made the 
best pavement for wheels and feet. Parts of 
this route “horresco referens” have left memo- 
rable impressions on the minds of those who 
once traversed them, and even now, that we 
are rolled along over beautiful grades on smooth 
McAdam and plank, one can scarcely avoid an 
instinctive feeling of caution, and pre 
for a jolt, as he meets on the roadside the well- 
passes, or huge bulks of limestone athwart the 
track. In a few years, the iron horse will be 
neighing in other mountain passes than the 
gap in the Blue Ridge, between Lynchburg 
and Salem. The tunnel has been excavated 
through one-half of its length, and the railroad 
from Alexandria to Harrisonburgh is fast ap- 
proaching the defiles of Manasses Gap. Be- 
yond the tunnel, the road is in a great state of 
forwardness, about half the distance to Coving- 
ton, and the Stauntonians are almost weekly 
in expectancy of welcoming the first engine to 
their ion. | 
Meanwhile, the improvement of these great 
arteries of the State has awakened a correspond- 
ing spirit through the whole region which they 
traverse. Passing through the interior of the 
valley, scarcely a year elapses that does not 
afford evidence of the increasing facilities for 
internal intercourse. You pass. over routes, 
once almost impracticable, except to the ex- 
perienced horseman and his trusty steed, on 
roads which forcibly remind you, by contrast, 
of the Scotchman’s bull, as contained in lines 
said to have been inscribed on a post, and set 
up by the side of a road, constructed under the 
eye of one Captain Wade: 

% Had you seen this road before ’twas made, 
I am sure you would say, Bless Captain Wade. 
The science of civil engineering could not 

have been well understood, by the good people 
of these parts, some fifty or sixty years since, 
They had not attained to the simple practical 
truth, that the bail of the bucket is no longer 
when down than when raised, or that it is no 
further round the base, than over the summit 
of semi-spherical hills, The influence of im- 
proved roads is seen in the improved modes of 
neighbourhood travel. Once, few congrega- 
tions in the valley included any persons who 
rode in carriages. Dr. Reed of London, has 
given a beautifully graphic account of the 
picturesque scene, witnessed in the assembling 
and departure of the people of New Providence 
congregation in Rockbridge. But now the 
narrow and rough foot-path across the hill or 
mountain spur, or through the deeply rutted 
lane, having given place to the well graded 
roads. We must go further out into the 
mountains to fix the realization of such scenes. 
The church-yards in which one or two stray 
vehicles of strange shape might have heen seen 
twenty-five years ago, are now crowded with 
scores of neatly built carriages. Where once 
the clumsy half-wagon, half-barouche, and the 
high-wheeled, stiff-springed gig once hardly 
dare make their appearance, the elegant coach, 
or light graceful rockaway, with fair burdens 
of comely matrons, and gentle maidens and 
smiling children, roll smoothly and rapidly 
along. With all that was picturesque, in the 
horse-back congregations of former days, there 
was confessedly, much to be regretted, other 
than the physical inconveniences for the in- 
firm, the aged and the very young. That the 
mother rode with two children behind her, and 
one in her lap, while the father was at her 
side, like mounted and like minded, evinced 
great sincerity and zeal to go up to the house 
of God, and train their children aright also. 
But it may at least be doubted whether, on 
the principle that when weariness begins, edi- 
fication ends, either parents or children always 
derived as much spiritual profit as physical 
fatigue from the laborious privileges of the 
day. And then it must be remembered, that 
these horseback assemblages afforded’ oppor- 
tunities for too great levity among the youth, 
and far more sociability, often, than com 
with the solemnity becoming the Sabbath. 
Doubtless many moral disadvantages arose 
from the custom. As members of one family 
are best segregated in pews, so they are best 
segregated in carriages, as they go to and from 
church. Young ladies might appear more 
graceful on fine horses, but we doubt if the 
temptations to idle conversation were not 
greater than when sitting with their mothers. 
The country affords other strong evidences 
of improvement, in the style of domestic archi- 
tecture. There is nothing more common or 
more suggestive of progress, than the appear- 
ance of neat, substantial brick houses, or tasti- 
ly constructed cottage residences, beside the 
dilapidated log buildings of a former century. 
Well-built enclosures of post and rail supplant 
the Virginia worm-fence, while large and com- 
modious barns, on substantial stone walls, be- 
speak at once the owner’s thrift and rs 5 
Villages are springing up, where once a smithy, 
a grocery, and a post-office alone existed, 


increasing estimates of comfort and neatness, 


po 
tion of its natural in not only — 
but immigration 18 ing up any | 
ciencies which may have heretofore been occa- 
sioned. In many places, near towns and vil- 
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Si 3 n of the Christian world, and the evidence is —— or cheering evidences of 
* 9 — | at once palpable; judgment in their cir- valley, and the counties the 
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a a easure, through George the bluster and boasting, however, of this same religion, although with a very imper- 
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es. attended the ; many persons came | 
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is urging 1 ers exert them- 
ag selves for the formation of Pastoral Libra- — 
| 
a in 
N A call has been made out for the Rev. Wil- 
. i liam A. Scott, D. D., of New Orleans, and —— 
great exertions will be made to induce Dr. 
Scott to accept. It will probably be difficult 
to remove him from New Orleans to any 
other position, but if for any reason he 
should be willing to leave his présent post, 
74 
| 
— — 
— — — 
| — — 
| 
while old villages obtain an air of permanence 
——— and in and rich houses, and show 
in shade trees, neat flower gardens, porticos, | 
. and window blinds. Property is advancing in | 
. every section. Emigration, which twen- 
lages, real estate has doubled, and even trebled . 
| | the estimates of 1833. 
| As markets become more accessible, farming 
* will still more supplant grazing, and the pro- 
2 ducts of the grain fields, which, under the 
: mistaken moral and political economy of a | 
3s former day, was mostly converted into liquid af 
= the increasing manufacturing mills of the a 
country, and the fattening of cattle for the 
| Eastern market. 
oe 22 Few portions of our land are blessed with a 
| 
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it A ent one, and that 
amongst the. construction will be commenced the 
aad Hinetytwo monks ‘add mem: | feet front, “main depth, and 58 feet 
— orders, one..thousand six. main height. There will be three towers 
hundred and rising from the front, the principal of which 
hundred aud u- will be 95 ſeet in “height. The plan is 
a | but elaborate Norman st ring- 


whi now lie of prohibited books, 


and his Age, or the. 
Chorch ‘of „Nome under Com modus and 


don on the. flags of the Chinese 
surgents must refer 
Boa, and’ he Backed die conviction by 


‘the Russian missionaries in 
ekin. e Berlin correspondent of the 
in th feats with 
ard thats clause in the treaty, wi ina, 

which Russia is entitled to maintain this 
mission ba th mem · 
of it shall be clerical; but that they are 
military, officers in clerical garb, to 
the numberof ‘eighty to one hundred, and 
thé Present archimandrite (or bishop) 

who presides over.the mission, was colone 
of a cavalry réginient up to the time of his 
leaving for Pekin. ‘Fhe first point sounds 
al, but the second (as the corres- 

aga remarks) must be easily ascertain- 


‘ A Vatvastz Discovery.—London pa- 
pers state than an effectual means of pre- 
serving a charts, bank bills, and pic- 
tures, as well from injury by time, as from 
fo or alteration, has been discovered. 
The process consists merely of running a 
coating of 8 percha solution over the 
surface of the article. It is perfectly trans- 
parent, and i said to improve the appear- 
ane of pictures. By coating both sides of 
an ‘important document, it can be kept in 
the best preservation. It renders it water- 
3 tr the plan would thus be a valua- 
zone ſor ship charts. If used on bank 
bills, it would be a most efficient means of 
preventing fraud, inasmuch as no alteration 
could be made on the face of the bill with- 
out removing the coating, which it would 
be impossible to do without destroying the 
von Arnica. — The Bible 
Soeiety at Sierra Leone remitted last year 
950 to the British and Foreign Bible Socie- 
ty, and reveived from it for distribution 2387 
copies, of the Scriptares. Five hundred 
copies of Luke, Acts, and the Epistles of 
Peter, have been printed in the 
ornba renguage. and 28 ‘copies are given 
to thong only ean read, large numbers, 
both of the old and the young, are earnestly 
| in r ‘The Bible is to be 
ated speedily into the Necra and Osti 
nguages, which are spoken by more than 
5,000,000 of people. 
Counrzracten.—Dr. To- 
bert de Lamballe, a distinguished physician 
of Paris, announces that a shock of elec- 
tricity, given toa patient dying from the 
effects of chloroform, immediately counter- 
acts its influence, and returns the sufferer to 
— The fact is worth knowing, if it be a 
Romanist Inquiners.—lIn the early part 
of the present year, the Rev. R. Bicker- 
steth, the Rector of St. Giles - in- he-flelds. 
established a class for Roman Catholic in- 
quirers, the result of which has been so far 
successful, thal, up to the present time, up- 
ward of thirty persons have publicly abjured 
the errors. of Romanism, and joined the 
Ohureh of England. Two of those persons 
ate how in training to become Scripture 
readers, and one has given up a situation of 
considerable emolument to to Ire- 
land as a Scriptire reader, and left London 
in the course of last week to enter upon the 
scene of his future labours. 


Beovenam.—Lord Brougham has come 
in for a handsome bequest of nearly 
£30,000, made by the late Mary Flaherty, 
22 spinster. The bequest is 
“out of respect and admiration for his un- 
equalled abilities, public conduct and prin- 
ciples.” 

Sta Astitev Coorsr.—The prize found- 
éd by this late most eminent of British sur- 
geons has been awarded by his successors 
of Guy’s Hospital to Mr. Henry Grey, for 
an essay, “On the Structure and Functions 
of the Maman Spleen.“ The prize amounts 
to the sum of £300. 


Biaspnemy.—A correspondent 
of the Zondon Record transmits an autho- 
riged form of prayer to the Virgin Mary, 
now sold in the chapels and streets of 
Dunkirk in the north of France, full of the 


plained 


grossest blasphemy. In the second page 
the ‘Virgin Mary is addressed “as the wife 


of the Holy Ghost!” | 
Eoverman Ramroan—On the 6th of 
June a locomotive was run, for the first 
time, five miles on the Egyptian railroad, 
much to the astonishment of the Bedouins, 
who galloped alongside on their fleet horses 
for some time, until they found they had 
no chance of keeping pace with the loco- 
motive. 
Tu Terernone.—The Plymouth Jour- 
nal (England) announces the discovery of 
a mode of transmitting articulate sounds to 
great distances by means of an instrument 
termed the telephone, water being the agent 
or medium of transmission. 
endowed schools 
and coll of Great Britain. pro- 
rty to the amount of three hundred and 
seventy-five millions of dollars. A societ 
has been recently, for the single 


surpose of investigating and exposing 
— in the administration of this vast 


oF Rovatty.—The — of 
Russia has four sons, Alexander, Constan- 
tine; Nicholas, and Michael, and two daugh- 
ters, Marie, the widowed Duchess of Leuch- 
ténbarg, and the Grand Duchess Olga, la 
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ism is said to be dying oyt in England. 
he Dnitarian Adamas of 1853 does not 
aire to give the the denomine 
Fox Ss Martineau, have but few listeners. 
system, Unitarianiam seems. either 
to be entirely dead, or mpidly dying. lu 
tiglish cori 


off wome more. pal 
—ñ— 


lations,” says” un 
ufficient to hold a body of people together, | 
ose, who formerly professed js | 


don ag to the’ soil, 


destro 
‘soon be built: 


othe’ plan’ for the “new building. fie 


A -Reeoren.— Ex-Governor 
Henry Johnson of Louisiana, has addressed 


most unequivocally the imputation whi 

has been published against him, of havi 

perpetrated a vous act at Stratford- 
upon · Avon, jo the hause where Shakespeare 
wooed and won Ann Hathaway, by abstract - 
ing, on the Sth of July last, a portion of the 
fiy-leaf of an old family, Bible. He says: 
It is true that I visited the house referred to, 
accompanied by my wife and our niece, 
Miss. Thompson, early in July last, and 
that. my niece e our names on the 
book as stated; but it is utterly untrue that 
the leaf of the Bible was torn and abstracted 
by either ‘ofthe party. To those who 
know us, such a denial is totally unnecessa- 
ry;.but the charge having been made in 


and, I deem it proper to give it an un- 
qualified 
Psavopy Inerrrvre.—George Peabody, 
the distinguished American banker in Lon- 
don, having munificently given a donation 
ef $30,000 to his native town, Danvers, 
Massachusetts, for the N of ſounding 
there à public Library, and to promote the 
intellectual improvement of the people of 
the place, the corner-stone of the new 
edifice intended for the Institution was laid 
at Danvers on Saturday afiernoon last, 
with much ceremony, Abbott Lawrence 
Officiating. ‘The bailding is to be 82 feet 
long, 50 feet wide, and 40 feet high. 


Tue Toms or Ma. Wenster.—A mar- 
ble block has been placed in front of Mr. 
Webster’s tomb, at Marshfield—similar to 
those which he erected, in memory of his 
wife, son, and daughters—which bears the 
following inseription: 
DANIEL WEBSTER, 

9 Born Jan. 18. 1782. 50 
. Died Oct, 24, 1852. 

Lord, I believe; help thou my unbelief. 


drawn from the vastness of the Universe, 
in comparison with the apparent insignifi- 
cance of this globe, has sometimes shaken 
my reason for the faith which is in me; 
but my heart has always assured and reas- 
sured me that the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
must be a divine reality. The Sermon on 
the Mount cannot be a merely human pro- 
duction. This belief enters into the very 
depth of my conscience. The whole his- 
tory of man proves it. 

Conversions To ProresTantism.—In 
Burlington, Vermont, there have been re- 
markable conversions to Protestantism, eight 
adults in one day having publicly disowned 


were men of education, sent out as faithful 
missionaries to the States, among the French. 
By many their lives are thought to be in 
danger. One of the number was conspicu- 
ous as a Bible burner at Champlain, some 
years ago, who represents his conscience 
as beigg a tormentor. 


Tae Comet.—This new visitor is not 
at present identified with any previous 
comet. The passage of the perihelion was 
about the 27th of August. It has now 
— passed its maximum brightness. 
he Montgomery (Alabama) Advertiser, 
noticing the comet, expresses the opinion 
that it is the same that made its appearance 
in 1264 and 1556. Also the same as de- 
scribed by the Chinese annalists as hav- 
ing appeared in the year 104 and 395, and 
again in 975—its period of return is 292 
years. It was expected in 1848, but on 
estimating the probable disturbance occa- 
sioned by the planets, Mr. Hind calculated 
its return in 1858, August 2d, and Mr. Hal- 
ley 1860, August 22d; it is therefore more 
than probable this is the same comet, which, 
not meeting the obstructions calculated on 
by astronomers, made its appearance the 
20th of August, 1853. Should it remain 
visible long enough, and approach near 
enough to the earth to present the same ap- 
——— it did in 1264, it will be a sight to 
remembered, as it then had a tail extend - 
ing over 100 degrees in length more than 
one-half of the apparent firma ment.“ 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Acaquitrep.—In the case of Comstock, the 
conductor of the New Haven train at the time 
of the Norwalk tragedy, who was on trial dur- 
ing the past week at Danbury, Connecticut, for 
manslaughter, the jury could not agree. They 
stood nine for acquittal, and three for convic- 
tion, as near as could be ascertained. They 
were again sent out, and returned a verdict 
ra him. The spectators in Court testi- 
fied their approbation of the verdict by clapping 
Gx. Taytor’s Famrty.—The St. Louis 
ican says:—In: noticing the death of 
Blias, several of the 2 have fallen 
into the error of supposing that Mrs. Bliss was 
the only surving member of Gen. Taylor’s fam- 
ily. is ie an error. There is a sister, the 
wife of Dr. Wood, Surgeon U. S. ner and 
Col. Taylor, son of General Taylor, still 
living. 
Acciosnts.—The Boston Cou- 
rier, in some well-timed remarks on the subject 
of railroad accidents, aske:—“If it is so easy 
to discover the defects of railroad mismanage- 
meant after mischief is done, why is it not just 
as g Is there 
a ifficulty in ing out a dan 8 
on track, before it is hood 
not experience enough a y to know 
where signals are wanted, and where they are 
not? Cannot any railroad officer now tell whe- 
ther his watch keeps time or not! In a word, 
is it not perfectly feasible to establish a preven- 
tive inspection of railroads, so systematic and 
that it shall be impossible for so 
many irregularities to exist at the same time! 
For it is worthy of remark, that none of these 
disasters seem to owe their origin to a single 
cause—all are produced by the concurrent ope- 
ration of faults and negligences in different 
' gathering toward a single point of 
time and space.” 
Postic Meerine HELD THROUGH THE 
crara.—The State of Maine says that only 
one meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
European and North American Railway Com- 
y was held during the last three years. 
have transacted the whole of their busi- 
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others m0 join in the | 


i 


* 


‘Philosophical argument, especially that | 


the Church of Rome. Two of this number | 


4 note to the New York Herald, dehying 
ich 


— 


Orr Morraury.—All the cities 
exhibit this week a’ state of 
health. The following is summery of the in- 
terments reported 


— 11 46 5 2 
Cholera Infantum 23 64 18 11 
| Cholera Morbus 6 
| Diarrhea 4 1 3 
Dy * 7 10 
Scarlet Fever 1 8 2 2 
Typhus Fever 10 10 23 38 
Inflammation of lunge 2 14 4 2 

Small Por 6 0 
Other Diseases 16 2666 60 48 
Total 227 514 111 97 
Under yeare 116 356 67 53 
Males 283 63 56 
Females 231 58 41 


We give below a comparative table of the 
last weekly reports of interments in various 
cities, estimating Philadelphia at only 400,000 
inhabitants, and thus giving © great advantage 


to the other cities. 

Deaths. Population. Ratio of Deaths 
Philadelphia 227 400, 1 to 1762 
New York 514 550, 000 1 to 1070 
Baltimore 111 180,000 1 to 1621 
Boston 97 150, 000 1 to 1646 
Brooklyn 74 - 97,000 1 to 1310 
N. Orleans 1629 50,000 110 80 
Mobile 157 20,500 lto 359 
Charleston 23 43,000 1 to 1869 
Louie 169 80,000 lto 473 


© Of Yellow Fever—1564, 
t Of Yellow Fever—32. 


Six Panny Savinos Banx.—The New York 
Courier and ate in speaking of the Six 
Penny Savings k, recently opened in that 
city, says it has already led to small savings on 
the part of a large number of children, as well 
as adults, and will eventually accomplish much 
good to the poorer classes. The total deposits 
up to thé beginning of this month amount to 


| about ten thousand dollars, Interest at the 


rate of six per cent, is allowed on all accumula- 
tions under $500, and five per cent. on all above 
that sum. Interest is allowed after the deposits 
reach three dollars. One of the first deposits 
in the Six Penny Bank was made by an urchin 
who was without shoes or stockings. His first 
deposit was the sum of five cents, and before 
the end of the day it reached thirty-one cents. 
He begged that his deposit book might be re- 
tained at the bank, otherwise his parents would 
claim all hie future earnings (as they had his 
previous ones) for the purchase of liquor. It is 


only necessary to have the objects of the insti- 


tution generally known, to induce thousands to 
avail themselves of the privilege of depositing 
their small earnings in this manner in other 
cities. 

ArrivaLs or Teas From CnixA. Not with- 
standing the great outcry that was raised a 
while ago, that the Chinese revolution was cer- 
tain to cut short our usual supplies of teas, a 
fleet of vessels from Canton have arrived, within 
the few days past, at New York, all with full 
cargoes. The fall trade sales are expected to 
commence next week. 


New Mexico.—The Salt Lake Mail reached 
Independence, Missouri, on the 20th ult. It 
had fallen into a deep creek, and the letters 
were thoroughly soaked. Almost all the trains 
had passed Fort Laramie. Mexican troops 
were approaching El Passo, intending to keep 
possession of Mesilla Valley, where the Mexi- 
can flag was waving,and would continue to wave 
until our troops arrived. The Mexican troops 
were deserting, and one thing was certain, that 


should hostilities break out, the majority of the 


inhabitants of New Mexico would lean to the 
United States. 


Fart Accipent.—On Monday, 22d alt. near 
Stonington, Ct, a German woman, a passenger 
on the New York steamboat train, put her head 
out of the window while the train was passing 
over a bridge, and the rail coming in contact 
with her head, fractured her scull. The bridge 
is so narrow that the railing is only eight 
inches distant from the cars when passing. A 
man had his arm broken at the same place 
some time since. 

Tue Crinese Quarter.— The Chinamen 


a kind of upper and exclusive thoroughfare. 
The upper story of each house seems to be 
propriated to gambling, which is carried 


a great extent among At ni 
hideous sounds of their musical—or ~~ 
musical — instruments, are 


the 

heard — 

from the recesses of their 
parting a character of uniqueness to the whole 


scene, rarely witnessed in any other American 
city.—San Francisco paper. 
Reavy — — 

ou can buy a house in all ite parts, framing 
— shingles, doors, window sashes, shut- 
ters, flooring, all planed, tongued, grooved, 
numbered, and ready to be put up upon the 
prairies, w Dich the many railroads will con- 
vey it; so that the farmer from those wide ex- 
tended plains may come in one day, buy his 
house complete, and take it out next, and with 
the — 2 of his neighbours put it up within 
a week. 


Breapstorrs ABaOAD.— The latest foreign 
advices do not report very favourably upon the 
crops in Europe, and in certain contingencies 
the demand for American breadstuffs may be 
very great. It is —— believed that the 
crops in France and England will be short; in 
the latter country to the extent of 120,000,000 
bushels; while in Italy the exportation of corn 
has been prohibited. 


Forsias Travs.—It is believed by many 
sagacious business men, says the Syracuse 
Standard, that a direct trade will eventually 
spring up between Oswego, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Milwaukie, Chicago, and other towns 
in the interior lake region of our country, with 
Liverpool, Bremen, Havre, and other marts in 
Europe, and that not many years will elapse 
before vessels fur the old world shall be seen 
loading in the very heart of the American Con- 
tinent. 


Tue Territory or Nesraska.—The white 
emigrants into the Indian territory have organ- 
ized a provisional government in Nebraska, and 
are about to send a — to Congress, and 
the question of the legality of their acts will 
prubebty come before Congress, at its next ses- 
sion. 


New Coin.—Little bits of gold coin, of the 
value of twenty-five cents, are now being coined 
in California. On one side isa perfect head 
surrounded with eleven stars—opposite side 
Quarter Dollar surrounded with a wreath. A 
few have made their way to the States. 


ApvanTaGces or THE SteamBoat Law.—A 
co ent of the Scientific American says: 
If you will look at the facts in the case, taking 
for example the Mississippi river and all its 
tributaries, I believe you will find that from the 
Ist of January, when the law took effect, to 
this time, there has not been the loss of life of 
a single passenger, or even an injury to one, 
upon all these waters, whilst in the seven 
months of 1852, — — to these, there 
were over 500 persons killed. Taking the ex- 
losions and accidents elsewhere in the United 
tates for the same period, they scarcely amount 
to any thing in comparison with the loss before. 
If such benefits attend the steamboat law, per- 
hape a railroad law, equally as stringent, would 
have as good an effect. 


A Tater Payine — — — 
a watermelon from a patch in Fitchburg, Massa - 
chueetts, the other night, and left a et-book 
on the ground containing $500. The proprie- 
tor of the patch advertises that he has a few 
more melons left. 


Cuotsra aT CumBertann.—An epidemic, 
said to be cholera. broke out in Cumberland, 
Maryland, ou the 13th of August. There were 
56 deaths from the 13th to the 26th of August 
from it. The Journal says that at least 2000 
persons left the town on the first eppearance of 
the disease, and that over 1000 more subse- 
quently followed. Eighty families made un- 
successful applications for lodgings at Oakland, 
in the G Such a stampede was never 
before witnessed, and it is feared many have 
taken refuge where, should sickness overtake 
them, they would be unable to procure a physi- 
cian. To or three died of cholera after leav- 


or Tue Cueroxes.—A fire broke 
out about half-past seven o'clock on Friday 
evening 26th ult. on board the steamer Chero- 
kee, at pier No. 29 North River, foot of Murray 
street, New York. She was to have sailed on 
Satarday afternoon 27th uit. for New Orleans via 


Havana, with a large number of none 
of whom were, bowever, on board. only 
persons on board the ship were two watchmen, 
and the fire was first discovered a side 


window by a person on the dock, who informed | 


last week in the four princi- 


* 


5 | 


bold | 
| 


Tir 


famous. season three years ago, when the fruit 
was generally not worth more than the baskets 
it filled. Prices take a wide range. From two 
to six — — . h bas- 
kets of very choice fruit were sold yesterday for 
five dollars. — New York Journal of 

Deticats Surcery.—A slave in Balti- 
more, named Isaac, belonging to Mrs. Somer- 
ville, was brought to the Infirmary several 
weeks ago, with a deep out of four inches in 


‘| length on the scalp, occasioned by a fragment 


of stone falling from a blast on the. nds of 
his employer, Dr. Lawrence. The brain at 
first protruded through the cranium, and ex- 
hibited an excrescence of the fungus character. 
This has erg entirely — by gentle com- 
pression with a spon daged upon the ori- 
fice, and the have 4 
healthy union. The boy is now walking about, 
and will soon be discharged cured. 

A Good Snor.— The locomotive attached to 
the er train on the Michigan Southern 
Railroad run into a drove of deer near Pine 
Station, a few nights since, killing several of 
them, which were found lying near the track 
the next morning. They were probably attract- 
light of the locomoti ve. Chicago 

nal. 


Baowu Sanostons. in Wisconsin.—We 
were shown by Mr. Mygatt, says the Milwau- 
kie Sentinel, samples of oer handsome red 
sandstone, to all appearance, fully equal to the 
best Eastern article, which contrasts in some of 
our buildings so finely with our cream-coloured 
brick. It is found some 60 miles from here in 
Dodge county, and near the line of the La 

* one, it will be a capital thi our 
city and for the road. 7 he 

A Remarcasts Strory.—David Wilson, a 
revolutionary soldier, and a native of New Jer- 
sey, died lately in Dearborn county, Indiana, 
aged 107 years, two months, and ten days. He 
had, at different periods of his life, five wives, 
and at the time of his death wae the father of 


' forty-seven children. This extraordinary man, 


when in his 104th year, mowed one acre = 
day of heavy timothy grass for a week. He 
was about five feet six inches in height. His 
frame was not supported by ribs, but an appa- 
rently solid sheet of bone supplied their place. 
He could hold up his hands in a vertical posi- 
tion, and receive a blow from the fist of a power- 
ful man on the lateral portion of his body, with- 
out inconvenience.— Madison (la.) Banner. 


Saur in Tsxas.—The citizens of 
Matagorda, it appears, can enjoy salt water 
bathing with very little trouble, and at very 
little expense. The Tribune says:—Every 
family in Matagorda can have a salt water 
bath on their own premises if they will it. Un- 
der the city, at the depth of about eight feet, is 
a stratum or vein of saline water, quite cool, 
and clear as rock crystal. The citizens this 
summer are just r to appreciate and 
appropriate its benefits; almost every house- 
holder has dug a well, inserted a chain pump, 
and erected a small bath-house in his own gar- 
den; the expenditure is quite inconsiderable, 
and the advantages of a saline cold water bath 
in these sultry months are incalculable. 


New Yor« Assay Orrice.—The buildin 
in Wall street, New York city, formerly own 
by the United States Bank, and occupied by its 
branch, hae just been purchased by the United 
States Government for $520,000, to be used for 
the purposes of an assay office. At present the 
edifice is occupied by two banking institutions. 


A Caanos.—The town of Haverhill, in 1679, 
voted that Benjamin We and Samuel 
Parker might live in the town and follow the 
trade of shoemaking. Now the principal busi- 
ness of the town is manufacturing shoes, and it 
is estimated that there are more than two mil- 
lions of dollars worth of shoes manufactured 
there anoually. 


Goto in Banxs.—Notwithstanding the im- 
mense amount of gold which has arrived within 
two years from California and Australia, the 

antity of gold in the banks of England and 
— is leds than it was two years ago. In 
the Bank of England, the bullion was lower at 
the last return than for any period during the 
last year and a half. 


Pasvention or Accipents. — 
The Michigan Southern Railroad Company 
have adopted a system of 1 along the 
road, similar to that of the Hudson River Road 
which will very materially lessen the liability 
to accident upon it. Some eighty flag-men are 
stationed along the line of the road, under the 
direction of the road master, whose business it 
is to watch the track and give warning of dan- 
ger to approaching trains. In addition to this, 
the entire line is run over with hand-cars pre- 
vious to the passage of the night train, and a 
critical examination made to know that the 
way ie clear and the track in safe condition. 
The company will receive the thanks of the 
public for this precaution to secure safety. 


Cuaims Between THe Unitep States 
Great Baritain.— A convention has been 
agreed to between the United States Govern- 
ment and Great Britain, for the settlement of 
their respective claims. Each government is 
to appoint a commissioner, and the two shall 
meet at London at the earliest convenient op- 
portunity, to examine and decide upon all such 
claims, having first named a third person as an 
arbitrator or umpire, and his or their decision 
shall be final. No claim arising out of any 
transaction of a date prior to the 24th of De- 
cember, 1814, shall be submitted to this com- 
mission. Every claim must be submitted within 
six months after the first sitting of the commis- 
sioners, and all shall be decided upon within a 

ear. All payments of admitted claims shall 
made within one year after the decision, 
witbout interest, and without any decuction. 
The salary of each commissioner shall be not 
less than $3000 a year, or £620, to be paid by 
their respective governments; the expenses of 
commission to be paid by a rateable deduction 
from the awards. Ratifications have been ex- 
changed, and the President has made proclama- 
tion accordingly. 

Exetorine Party.—Colonel Fremont start- 
ed from Washington on Tuesday, 23d ult. on 
an exploration, on his own account, of the coun- 
try between the Mississippi and the Pacific, and 
especially in the Rocky Mountains and Sierra 
Nevada. He proceeds to the Missouri frontier, 
and will go over the route which he proposed in 
1848-49, when he was stopped by the deep 
snows. He takes an escort of Indians and 
mountain men, and intends to make an autumn 
and winter expedition, to see the country under 
both aspects. 


Tae Inoian Terrirory.—The intrusion of 
white persons upon the territory of the govern- 
ment reserved for the reception and domicile of 
the Indians, is likely to put them into some 
trouble. The act is decided by high authority 
to be illegal. But in spite of that the white 
emigrants have organized a provisional govern- 
ment and appointed a provisional governor. 
The latter calls upon the “legal voters” of the 
territory to elect a representative to Congress, 
under such rules and regulations as the territo- 
rial council may prescribe. These 1 
are in direct violation of acts of Congress 
the protection and quiet of the Indian territory, 
and are obnoxious to penalties. 


An Insane Boy.—In Se ber 1851, a little 
boy, ten or twelve years of age, * — 
richly dressed, clothes scarcely soiled, was found, 
totally insane, in an orchard in South Framing- 
ham, Ontario county, New York. At interva 
of apparent sanity, he has stated that he came 
from Virginia or Maryland, that his name was 
Edward cliffe or Topliffe, that be had par- 
ents and a little sister living there, who thought 
he was dead; and frequently speaks of being in 
an academy or college, and sometimes of an 
asylum. He was taken care of by a farmer in 
the neighbourhood, but subsequently was sent 
to the Insane Asylum at Utica, New York, 
where he now is. Letters have been sent to 


the where the child said he came 
from, but no one resided in that neighbourhood 
that knew any thing about him. boy's 


brain seems to have injured by over men- 


tal exertion. 


in tion that the epi 
the mortality is awful. On Thursday, August 
Web, the interments reported were 219, of 
which 200 were from yellow fever, and on Fri- 
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gers, new is not important. 
from San Francisco have been anti- 
the steamer Northern Light, arrived 


Pever at Natcuez.—Natchez, 

having been visited by yellow fever, a panic 
immediately seized upon its inhabitants. A late 
number of the Free Trader informs us that all 


e 


cavsep sy Ciaan Smoxiva. 
Mr. Gilbert states, in a letter published in the 
= — the — fire 
which occured in his piano-forte factory was 
| occasioned “by the carelessness of the boarders 

in an adjoining house, in throwing the frag- 
ments of their burning cigars on to a shingled 
roof below.“ 


—FORRIGN NEWS. 


FROM BUROPE. 

The steamer brings London to 
the 20th of A — rs, 

The Eastern difficulty remained in statu quo. 
Notwithstanding the fact that both the Sultan 
and the Emperor of Russia had promised to ac- 
cept the terms of the negotiations drawn up by 
the other four great powers, it is evident that 
considerable uneasiness was felt in some quar- 
tera for fear that the peaceful promises would 
not be carried out, 

Reynard, the Frenchman, charged with offer- 
ing to assassinate Louis Napoleon, had been 
tried and acquitted, the jury considering it a 
mere attempt to extort money from the Prince 
de Joinville. 

Lieut. Maury lectured at Lloyd's, in Lon- 
don, on the 18th August, before a large com- 

ny, composed of the shipping interests. 

lutions complimentary to Lieut. Maury and 
the United States Government were passed. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The long promised debates on Turkish af- 
fairs had taken place in Parliament, and were 
generally regarded as unsatisfactory. The Eng- 
lish funds opened next day with a further de- 
pression, although they afterwards revived from 
other causes, ohn Russell stated, in re- 
ply to Lord Dudley Stuart, that the negotiations 
with the United States, regarding the Mosquito 
Territory, were still pending, but he hoped they 
would be brought to a satisfactory termination 
before the next session of Parliament. 

The Select Committee of Parliament had 
published their report on the Slave Trade 
Treaty. It isa very long and important docu- 
ment. Its substance is, that Britain 
in 1850 twenty-four treaties with civilized 
powers to suppress the trade. Of these, ten 
give Britain a right of search and mixed courts ; 
twelve give the right of search and national 
tribunals; and two, the United States and 
France, refuse the right of search, but agree to 
maintain a squadron off the African coast. 
Britain had also forty-two treaties with African 
Chiefs and Princes. Since the above date she 
had terminated two more with civilized Govern- 
ments, and twenty-three with Africans, making 
an aggregate of eighty-nine treaties to suppress 
the trade. The Committee report that the 
trade would soon be extinguished if the Cuban 
market was closed, and think the present time 
favourable for the joint efforts of Britain, France, 
and the United States to stop it on the Cuban 
coast. Brazil is exonerated from blame. Por- 
tugal is charged with coming at the traffic on 
the Mozambique coast; and the Committee say 
that history does not record a more decided 
breach of national honour than is established 
against Spain, and it is a matter of great sur- 

rise, while Spain is at this time indebted to 
England and France for their efforts to form a 
tri-partite Convention with the United States 
to protect Cuba from piratical attacks, the Gov- 
ernment of Spain should not take warning from 
the fact that one of the reasons alleged by the 
United States for not joining that Convention 
is the continuance of the slave trade in the lo- 
land. The report does not say what is to be 
done, but adds, from the abuse of the American 
flag trading to Havana,a more cordial co-opera- 
tion on the part of the United States would ma- 
terially assist the efforts to abolish the trade in 
that quarter. 


FRANCE. 


The French news is entirely concentrated on 
reports of the grand fete of 15th ult. Areview 
of thousands of men, tournaments—a passage 
at arms between French and English Knights 
on the field of the Cloth of Gold, balloon ascents, 

ions, boat-races, &c., took place. High 
ass was celebrated; and the proceedings 
wound up with a brilliant display of fireworks, 
and an unlimited supply of bread and Vin ordi- 
naire to the poor, at a total expenditure of three- 
fourths of a million of francs. ‘The weather 
was very favourable for this joint festival of 
Napoleon, and the assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 
TURKEY. 

No change has taken place in the affairs be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, since the announce- 
ment received last week, that the Porte accepts, 
without modification, the note prepared by the 
four powers, and already acceded to by the 
Emperor of Russia. A dispatch from Jassy, of 
the 3d ult, says a divan was convoked, and 
solicited the Hospodars to remain—the Russians 
having given them permission either to proceed 
to Constantinople, or remain at home unmolest- 
ed. The cor ence between the Porte 
and the Hospodars, ordering the latter to retire, 
is published, but contains nothing additional to 
that already known. News from Servia men- 
tions that Kincuin was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief, and the chiefs of the various districts 
were placed under his orders. Reschid Pasha 
had informed Austria that any occupation of 
Servia by Austrian troops would be regarded as 
a declaration of war. Meantime, the Porte 
undertakes to preserve order in the province, 
and had sent a commissioner there. 


SPAIN. 

The Spanish General, Prune, was at Con- 
stantinople, authorized to enter the Turkish 
service, if war should ensue. The Madrid 
journals of 3d ult. state that the heat continued 
excessive. The thermometer marked thirty- 
five degrees Reaumur (1103 degrees Fahren- 
heit.) The heat caused a great deal of sick- 
ness, and had shrivelled up the leaves of the 
trees in the avenues of the Buen Retiro, as in 
the middle of November. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Letters state that Tescino having resolved 
not to make further concessions to Austria, the 
Federal Council will not take the initiative in 
renewing negotiations with the Austrian Gov- 
ernment. 


AUSTRIA. 


The official journal of the 17th ult., contains 
a decree discontinuing the state of siege of 
Vienna and Prague. Austria has addressed a 
memorandum to all the Eu n Governments, 
showing that the recent affair at Smyrna is 
America's first step towards the realization of 
the Monroe doctrine. Austria has increased 
her indebtedness since 1845, something like 
$170,000,000, mainly in suppressing liberty in 
Hungary and Italy. 

PERSIA. 


Some reference has recently been made in 
foreign newspapers to claims put forward by 
Ruesia on Persia. The Czar demands from 
that power, in payment of a sum of 80,000,000 
roubles due to her, the cession of the province 
of Tauris, one of the most important of the 
provinces of Persia, near the shores of the Cas- 
yy As the province is worth more than 

000,000 roubles, Russia generously offers to 
pay Persia the difference over and above. 


RUSSIA. 


From St. Petersburg, 5th ult., it is announced 
that Menchikoff has declared the Circassian 
coast, from Naara to Sukam Kale, in a state of 
blockade, to prevent the i of arme 
from Smyrna. It is stated that the Circassians 
reer by storm the Russian fort Chorpuk 


AFRICA. ” 


Cape of Good Hope dates are to the 7th July. 
All was progressing quietly. The Kaffirs were 
— with the frontier 


Victory of the Moors over the Kabyles.— 
A letter received at Marseilles, from Mogador, 
in Morocco, dated July 13th, announces that the 
Emperor and his son had gained a complete vic- 
tory over the Kabyles, had not hitherto ac- 


knowledged the Emperor’s authority. 
28 dearly — wich the 


“MARRIED. 


In New York city, on the 24th ol the Rev. 
er L. Mr. Riemann EZ. 
to Mies Maarua Raiser. 


In Fairfield, Petidey!vania, on the 18th alt., by 
the Rev. D. D. Clarke, Mr. Tons A. MeDowsi. 
of Mercersburg to Mise Exizasera J. H. Finz 
daughter of the late William A. Finley, M.D., of 


lvania, on the 6th 

the Rey. Robert D. Morris, Mr. Witttan Mas- 
bock, jr., of Northe „ to Miss Many Ma- 
BETH ver of Newtows. On the Sth of May 
last, by the same, Mr. Peren J. Manz to Miss 
Vaszant, all of Bucks county, Penneyl- 
vania. 


- Oa the 9th ult., by the Rev. Samuel D. Campbell, 
Mr. Wiiutam S. Bean to Mrs. Detia P. 
both of Bainbridge, Georgia. On the 17th alt., by 
the same, Mr. James Mapmon Denarson to Miss 
Swans, daughter of Joba T. 
Swann, Esq., all of Bainbridge. 


— 


OBITUARY. 


Died, August lach, Mrs. ELIZABETH B. 
MEARNS, wife of the Rev. JOHN A. MEARNS, 
of the Presbyterian Church of Long Rua, 

ennsylvania. 

Died, on the 29th of July, ISABELLA, daughter 
of JOHN and MARY/BLLIOT, in her i ith year. 
This opening bud had just begun to develope the 
rich beaaties of a 222 and useful life, when 
suddenly it was blasted on earth to bloom and 
ri in eternity, by Him who of his sovereign 
a gare, and hath taken away. Nursed 

y medical skill and kindest friends with unceasing 
attention, she was for many weeks the helpless vic- 
tim of severest affliction, until exhausted nature 
vielded up her gentle spirit to God who gave it. 

ruly, we mourn not as those who have no hope, 
for by early lessons of piety from a devoted mo- 
ther, her heart was opened to receive Christ as her 
Saviour. How fall of hope and comfort the lan- 
guage of her younger and only sister, while weep- 
ing under this sad bereavement —‘‘I know that 
Jesus has taken her home, where my sister n is 


At Newtown, 


in heaven.” 


Died, on the Ich ultimo, at the residence of 
her father, Judge Ker, in the vicinity of Hunting- 
don, Pennsylvania, SARAH W., wife of JOH 
SCHMUCKER, near Williamsburg, Peansy!vania, 
in the 26th year of her age. She was deservedly 
beloved by a large circle of relatives and friends— 
for she was an affectionate daughter, a fond sister, 
a devoted wife, a faithful mother, a kind friend, 
and an earnest Christian. At the age of fourteen 
she joined the Presbyterian churcn in Hunting- 
don, Maryland. According to the testimony of 
those who witnessed her subsequent life, she uni- 
formly adorded her Christian profession with a 
godly walk and conversation. In 1848, she was 
married; after which she united with the Lutheran 
church in Williamsburg, Pennsylvania, in the com- 
munion of which she contioued until her death. 
And now, having completed the measure of her 
days, and of her usefulness in the Church mili- 
tant upon earth,“ we trust she has been called to 
share in the blessedness and glory of the Church 
‘* triumphant in heaven.“ She bore the intense 
sufferings incident to her protracted illness with 

reat resignation and patience. The Christian’s 
taith—how precious! which, when all the offices 
of human wealth, and aid, and sympathy fail to 
comfort, brings strength to the soul, and fills th 
sufferer with hope and rejoicing. H. 


Died, on the 11th ult., at Alexandria, Virginia, in 
the 54th year of his age, JOHN B. HART, Esq., a 
most estimable citizen and Christian man, and a 
greatly beloved ruling elder in the First Presbyte- 
rian Church. The functions of that most important 
and responsible office he had discharged with high 
approbation for nearly a quarter of a century ia the 
church at Scottsville, in the county of Albemarle, 
where he was born; and is believed to have been 
instrumental both in the original constitution of 
that church, and for a number of years, of preserv- 
ing it amidst its early struggies for continued being. 
He was well kaown by the ministering brethren ia 
all that region, and of good report in all the 
churches. His residence in Alexandria had been 
brief—but a little more than a year—yet quite long 
enough to be known as a devoted man of God, and 
at the same time to secure the universal esteem of 
all those who became acquainted with him. By the 
church—to the session of which he had recently 
been called without a dissenting voice—he was sin- 
cerely loved; and his departure, though not unex- 
pected, is felt as a ead bereavement, and a real 
cause for lamentation and sorrow. The children of 
the Sunday-school had become greatly attached to 
him, and he to them; and during his sickness— 
which was long, and at times painfully distressing— 
the Bible-class which he taught delighted to visit 
him, and with profit it is hoped, certainly with 
profound interest, both sympathized with his 
sufferings, and listened to his dying counsels. 
By his instructions and example, he is speaking 
to them still, and by most of them, it is be- 
lieved, the remembrance of them wil! long be 
sweet. His disease, which was that of pulmonary 
consumption, bad been troublesome for many 
months, but until the last half year, had not iaca- 

acitated him for the ordinary business of active 
lite, nor interfered materially either with the social 
enjoyments of Christian life, or the faithful and dili- 
gent discharge of Christian duty. At that point, 
however, his disease became exceedingly painful, 
and his decline rapid. He felt that his days were 
nuinbering fast, and that his time was short. His 
house was, therefore, speedily set in order, while 
with acquiescence cheerful, and patience unfalter- 
ing, he waited the development of his appointed time. 
Though conscious to no rapturous emotion in view 
of the coming future, there was an exhibition of so 
much inward peace; such a sweet and abiding se- 
renity of soul, and such an unwavering confidence 
in the soundness of his faith, and the scriptural 
character of his hope, as to render every interview 
with him towards the closing scene, a source of in- 
struction and of pleasure, far more than one either 
of dissatisfaction or unwelcome gloom. All who ap- 
proached him could not help feeling that the hope by 
which he was animated was a good hope, and could 
not make ashamed. They were not deceived, for 
he sweetly slept beneath its balmy influence, and 
went to the place of his fathers in perfect peace; 
leaving behind the universal impression, that he 
was an Israelite indeed, in whom was no guile.’’ 
An interesting and much esteemed family has, in- 
deed, been greatly bereaved, and, in the loss of 
one of its heade—however well prepared to go— 
cannot prevent the obtrusion of an occasional feel- 
ing of sadness and of gloom. The church, too, 
mourns the removal of one of the most promising 
of its members; but neither are disposed to mur- 
mur at the stroke, for they do not mourn as those 
who have no hope, and are cheered with the assur- 
ance that, what is loss to them, is uaspeakable - 
to him. 


Died, at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, on the 19th ult., 
aged 81 years, Mrs. SUSAN BLAIN, relict of the 
late Robert Blain, Esq. At an early age she re- 
moved to Carlisle. Her many estimable qualities 
endeared her to a large circle of acquaintances. 
Her amiability was such, that strangers, on being 
introduced, were attracted by her gentleness, 
and led to seek the occasion of closer intimacy. 
She was so free from guile, the hinderance must 
have been literally insuperable, which prevented 
her from meeting any promise she had made. Ex- 
act to the very letter, she complied in instances 
where to have retracted would have been to her 
advantage. Moreover, the disposition to sacrifice 
self for the benefit of others, was operative to an 
extent equalled by few and rarely surpassed. To 
her children she was devoted in their early years, 
and deeply sympathized in all the trials of their ma- 
tured condition. The poor have occasion to bless 
her memory, for her ear was open, and her heart 
prompt to feel at every tale of privation and dis- 
tress. She could sympathize in another’s sorrows, 
and no disparity of condition ever led her to with- 
hold her kind interest or judicious advice, when 
either was sought. Modest in her appreciation of 
self, she shrank from all approach to ostentation of 
every kind; qualities, therefore, which her friends 
admired, she was slow to admit that she possessed. 
It was this characteristic which modified her expe- 
rience as a Christian, and while it did not hinder 
her in the performance of her duty, it kept her be- 
low the measure of comfort she might have en- 
joyed, while it might have made her less active, 
she became, by means of it, more conscientious. 
Her self-distrust drove her to her Saviour, and it is 
judged, from her assiduity in her devotions, that she 
was rapidly ripening for heaven, while at times 
writing bitter things against herself. She was 
spared to see old age without the obscuration of 
the mental faculties, as usually attending an ad- 
vanced period of life, and the gradual decay of her 
bodily powers preparing the way for the termination 
of earthly existence, she sank peacefully by the 
operation of rapid disease, leaving to the minds of 
survivors the consolation that her Saviour was with 
her; for when asked how she felt, she replied, 
„very happy.’ Communicated. 


Died, at Alexandria, Virginia, on the 8th of July, 
at the dwelling of her son-in-law, Robert J. T. Wil- 
son, Esq., Mrs. ELIZABETH RICKETTS, in the 
87th year of her age. She was a native of Cecil 
county, Maryland, and the widow of David Rick- 
etts, “9 he was Jong a citizen of Alexandria, 
and for a number of years a much esteemed ruling 
elder in the First Presbyterian church of Alezan- 
dria. A woman more equable in temper, more 
amiable in disposition and in manners, more cheer- 
ful in social intercourse, and of piety more simple, 
genuine, and unaffected, is not very common, either 
in the general circles of life, or within the limits 
of the Christian household. The Lord Jesus had 
been precious to her from early life; and for more 
than half a century did she find it as much her plea- 
sure as her duty to exemplify in a holy and useful 
life the excellency of those doctrines of Divine grace 
which the Holy Ghost had instructed her to embrace, 
and sweetly constrained ber, publicly to profess. 
She was indeed an epistie, (concernin excellency 
and the power of an appropriating Christian faith,) 
read and known throughout the entire circle in 
which she moved—commending that faith wherever 
she went, as well by precept ae by example; and 
thus not only obtaining the confidence and esteem 
of all the sober-minded among the masses, but ef- 
fectually securing the sincere affection of those who 
consitate the body, of which her Divine Master is the 
head. Besides the ordinary waste of nature, conse- 
quent upon a multitude of years, she seemed to 
suffer under no particular disease, and, with the 
exception of weakness and on, was con- 
scious to no severe bodily pain. For many months 
the state of her soai was most delightful. ithout a 
misgivieg or & cloud, it seemed to repose in perfect 
peace; and in view of the final stroke so very sear, 
the writer of this has rarely wi a more bean- 
tiful illustration of that faith which the apostie de- 
daes the substance of things hoped for, and the 
evidence of things not geen. ‘Towards her children 
and grandchildren, who were unwearied in their at- 


bloom stealing over the 
under such circumstancee—there 


kept back, even from the doubting sceptic, the a- 
tional prayer of the heathen prophet—*‘ Let me die 
the death of the righteous,” Ke. If, therefore, 
family and the Church have been bereaved, 
are still comforted, ſor they moura 


Died, on Monday, 8th ult., Mr. JOHN SIMP- 
der of the Presbyterian church 


of Strabane, county Tyrone, Ireland, and was at 
hie death in his Sist year. By a fall from the scaf- 
folding of a building, hie scuſl was fractered, and a 
blood vessel of the head 
flammation of the brain. Words are too poor, 
language too faint to utter the depths of the feel- 
ings that stirred the inner heart of his devoted fa- 
mily and friends durieg the hours of intense watch- 
ing, bitter agony, and ceaseless prayer, while he 
lingered for four days, and hope and fear alter- 
nate rose.“ The friends who flocked to his sick- 
chamber, and hung with breathless suspense over the 
dying body of one whose every breath, for long weary 
hours, seemed to be the last, need not be told, that 
he was a good man.” Luke xxiii. 50. The hun- 
dreds who gathered round his grave need no other 
testimony than his consistent and godly life to 
prompt them to say, Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like bis.“ Num- 
bers xxiii. 10. The friends who have, within the 
last twenty yeare come from his own “ green 
iste,” and settled around him, need not be told 
that Father Simpson’s house was their Aret Ame- 
rican home. Siguificantly was this hospitable 
mansion called ‘Irish Lodge.” But he who was 
so suddenly and mysteriously (to weak, humen 
vision) rapt frum our loved embrace, needs no 
flattering words, To know him was to love him. 
He loved Jesus. He lived for Jesus. He * died 
in Jesus, and is blest.““ To the question put by 
his weeping wife the day before hie death, Do 
— love your Saviour e he answered, „O yes, I 
ove ——,’’ he could say no more. His hearing and 
speech were both almost riven from him by the fall, 
and yet the clear, bright expression of his eye, as 
he lay dying—the gentie pressure of his hand— 
the serene countenance told us that his living, con- 
tent prayer was answered—that Jesus was indeed 
with him, and that “‘ he feared no evil.“ Psalm xxiii. 
4. He eweetly, gently breathed his mortal life 
away. A. V. F. 
Died, on the 20th ult., at the residence of her 
father, near Mount Joy, Pennsylvania, Mies SARAH 
MARY PATTERSON, daughter of S. 8. Patterson, 
Esq.,in the 2ist year of her age. The death of this 
young lady has spread a deep gloom over the social 
circle in which she moved. So suddenly was she 
snatched away that we can scarcely realize she is 
gone. Alas! when we look for the smile of her 
calm and pleasant countenance, we are compelled 
to feel that the grave has indeed hid her from our 
sight. Possessed of a gentle, confiding, and affec- 
tionate disposition, she won the esteem and love 
of all who were called to associate with her. One 
of the most minent points in her character was 
an extreme diffidence, which concealed, in a great 
measure, her real worth, even from those who were 
most intimate with her. She had not, as yet, made 
a public profession of her faith in Christ, but for 
several months past hid been under deep concern 
with regard to the salvation of her soul; and, if we 
may judge anything from a consistent walk and 
conversation, she seemed really to have found peace 
through a crucified Redeemer; but, from her ex- 
treme diffidence, and the want of a proper appreci- 
ation of her own character, she did not feel pre- 
pared to make a public profession of her faith in 
Christ. During her last illness, although at times 
her sufferings must have been very great, she was 
not heard to murmur; and when, a few hours before 
her death, she was told that the time of her depar- 
ture was just at hand, she was at first surprised—it 
was the first intimation she had of its near approach 
—for until then immediate danger was not appre- 
hended; but the agitation soon gave place toa Fel- 
ing of calmness and resignation, which continued 
as long as life lasted. Her last words were expres- 
sive of her entire confilence in the Redeemer. Our 
loss is her gain. 
„% Asleep in Jesus! O, how sweet, 
To be for such a slumber meet; 
With holy confi lence to sing, 
That death has lost his venomed sting !”’ 
8. N. 8. 
Died, at his residence, in the county of Meckien- 
burg, North Carolina, ROBERT DAVIDSON, Esq., 
in the 85 h year of his age. The announcement of 
the decease of this aged aod venerable man will 
awaken sentiments of deep regret through a wide 
circle of friends and relations. His lifo, it is true, 
had been spent in a retirement, which had 
studiously cultivated; but his fine intellectual en- 
dowments, his extensive literary attainments, and 
hie strongly marked character, made him universally 
an object of respect and attraction. He began his 
active life shortly after the close of the war of the 
Revolution, and in his boyhood was familiar with 
the events of that contest which took place in the 
county of Mecklenburg, and was acquainted per- 
sonally with the high-spirited and patriotic actors 
who participated in them. His mind and manners 
were formed on this antique model, and universally 
bore the impress of reflection and dignity. Like 
the primitive settlers of that region of North Caro- 
lina, his mind easily received a religious impree- 
sion, and from education and reflection he cor- 
dially embraced the doctrines of the Presbyterian 
Church, of which, for fifty years, he was a consist- 
ent member. He was at all times a devoted student 
of the Bible, and extensively informed in the his- 
tory of the Church, and the doctrines of the 
gospel, as taught by Dr. Scott in his Commentary, 
y Saurin, Edwards, Owen, and the Puritan divines, 
Thoagh an active and skilful farmer, having for the 
most part large interests under his control and di- 
rection, he found time for varied and almost univer- 
sal reading in works of taste and literature; so 
that there was scarcely a valuable work, either in 
English or American general literature, which he 
had not perused. His liſe was ever regulated by 
the highest moral principles, and a sincere, pro- 
found, and humble piety. His death was the result 
of a protracted and wasting disease, which gave 
him ample time to “set his house in order,“ and 
to make full preparation-fur the inevitable change. 
His faith and his hope were accordingly firm and 
bright, and when the summons for his departure 
came, he received it with an almost cheerful resig- 
nation, uttering as his last broken and almost inar- 
ticulate expressions, ‘‘I have hope! Come, come!“ 


UNIVERSITY PLACE CHURCH.—The repairs 
of the University Place Church, New York, the Rev. 
Dr. Potts, pastor, not being completed, the church 
will not be opened until the second Sabbath of Sep- 
tember, 11th inst. 


CANAL STREET CHURCH, NEW YORK.— 
The Rev. William H. Smythe, of Charleston, South 
Carolina, will preach in the Canal street Presbyte- 
rian Church, to-morrow (Sabbath), 4th inst., in the 
morning at half-past ten o’clock, and in the after- 
noon at half-past three o’clock. 


SCOTCH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEW 
YORK.—The Scotch Presbyterian Church, New 
York, (Or. McElroy’s,) will resume pablic worship 
in their Lecture-room on Fifteenth street near the 
Sixth Avenue, (entrance on both Fourteenth aad 
Fifteenth streets, to-morrow (Sabbath), the 4th inst. 
Services begin at half-past ten o’clock A. M., and 
at four o’clock P. M. 


— — — 

SEVENTH AND TENTH PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCHES, PHILADELPHIA.—The Tenth Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, (Rev. Dr. Board- 
man’s,) will be closed all day to-morrow (Sabbath), 
4th inst., and the services, both parts of the day, 
will be held in the Seventh Church, Broad street 
above Chestnut, South Penn Square, Philadelphia. 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. | 
The Presbytery of Chicago will hold 


its next stated meeting in the Presbyterian church 
of Marengo, on Tuesday, September 13th, at seven 


o’clock, P. M. 
R. H. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Brazos will hold 
ite regular fall meeting at Galveston on the second 
day of November next, being the day preceding the 
meeting of Synod of Texas at the same place. 

M. Baxer, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Long Island will 
meet in Bellport, on the second Monday (12th) of 
September, at half-past seven o’clock P. M. 

J. McDovoatt, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Peoria will hold 
its stated fall meeting at Waynesville, Illinois, on 
Tuesday, 20th of September next, at halfpast seven 
o’clock, P. M. Wa. McCanpima, Stated Clerk. 


ANTED.—A Gentleman and his wife, Pres- 
byterians, to take charge of a Boarding and 

Day School, in a pleasant town, a few miles from 
Philadelphia. The enterprise is a new one, and 
the Establishment in complete order, with a School 
now open. The next Session will commence early 
in November. A suitable Principal, who can ſur- 
nish the place, can have it at a moderate rent, aad 
do well. For further information, apply in person 
at the office of the Pr „as an examination 
of the place and a personal interview are desired 
before an engagement. sep 3-—3t 4 


FEMALE INSTITUTE.—The Ha- 
milton Female Institute will re-open on the 
first Monday in September. Mrs. Decnear and 
Daughters will be assisted by able Professors in 
the various branches. For Circulars, &c., address 
them at Hamilton Village, West Philadelphia. 
aug 20—3t“ 
ISS W. E. HOOPES—Will re-open her School 
M for Young Ladies, at No. 336 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, on Mompayr, 5th of September nest. 
aug 20—3t 
ISSES GILL’S YOUNG LADIES’ BOARDING 
M AND DAY-SCHOOL.—The Misses Gill will 
re-open their Boarding and Day-school for Young 
Ladies, 427 Spruce street, Phi ia, on Monday 


‘TISSES TATEM’S SEMINARY.—The Misses 
Seventh, 


Monday (the 5th) of Septem 

the day, from nine to twelve o’clock, A. M., and 

from halfpast two to half past four o’clock, P. M. 

Instruction in French, at the option ef the parents. 
aug 27—3i" 


* 


AN 
doa 


ORD 
a large and complete — oF the Los- 
and Usford editions of the Bible, embraci 

every variety of sizes and styles of blading, and st 
prices ing from 31 cents to $76. * 

Also « large collection of the various. American 
editions, printed on white paper and fhir type, to 
ali of which the attention of bayers ie invited. . 


„ e. Office No. 89 South Fifth street, 


below Walnut, (near the Court House,) Philadel- 
phia. sep 


GRAMMAR SCHOGL—Paiceror, 
2 — ri Institution, under the 
ry — the — of the College of New 
neaday, November 34," session on Wed- 
0 location is retired a 
extensive, and the buildings ee 28 
selected library is attached ta the Institution, whic 
will be increased from time to time, as the — 
of the pupils may require. 

In the teaching department, the Principal will be 
aided by thoroughly competent desietaits. No 
pains will be sepa to rd every facility for a 
a preparation for College or for business 


The moral character and religious instruction of 
the pupils, ia an object of especial solicitade and 
labour, and all the arrangements of the School are 
made with reference to the formation of goad 
habits, and the inculcation of correct principles. 

The School year begins on the first Wednesday 
of November, and is divided into two sessions of 
twenty-one weeks each. Vacations in the months 
of April and October. 

Terms $225 per annum; payable balf yearly ia 


advance. 
rticulars, apply to 


For further 
ev. T. W. CATTELL, Princfpal. 
sept 3—3m 


— COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
_ o=Thie Institute is situated at Oak Hall, West 
Philadelphia, near the termious of the Market street 
omnibus line, and is under the management of Pro- 
fessor K. D. Saunders. It isin the midet of a large 

rove. The pupils remain through the entire day. 

hus far the patronage has been remarkably great, 
and the students as remarkably pleased with their 
situation. 

Inquiries may be made of any of the following 
gentiemen, well known to the community, who have 
sons in the Institute. Rev. Wm. Blackwood, Rev. 
R. Newton, Rev. E. M. Levi, Rev. C. 8. Renshaw, 
Messre, T. B. Okie, G. G. Westcott, Thompson 
Black, J. J. Butcher, E. 8. Burnett, Washington 
Butcher, John W. Ashmead, Joseph Burnett, W. 
W. Keen, Thomas Ashmead, Joseph P. Keen, N. 
Dr. Bicknell, Dr. Rose. Also 
of the Han. Joel Jones, Dr. Wm. Shi 
Hon. William D. Kelley. ee 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It affords me great pleasure to testify of Professor 
E. D. Saunders, who was my classmate in Yale 
College, that, distinguished for scholarship, he has 
been remarkably successful ia the management, for 
a term of years, of one of the largest southern 
Seminaries.— J. H. Fowles, Rector of Epiphany 
Church. 
The following is from General John H. Cocke, of 

Virginia, November 30, 1846, 

It has fallen to my lot to be acquainted with Pro- 
fessor E. D. Saunders, as a teacher of youth, from 
his first commencement in my vicinity, to the final 
successful establishment of the Institute in Peters- 
burg; and I can say, it has rarely, if ever, been my 
lot to know a more successful educator, upon the 
broad scale of moral, as well as intellectual culture. 

The undersigned having been pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church in Petersburg, Virginia, whilst 
Professor Saunders had charge of the Institution 
referred to, is enabled to testify to the remarkable 
success with which his labours in that city were 
attended.—John Leyburn, D. D., one of the tors 
of the Presbyterian. 

To those <p — who desire to combine the best 
physical and moral development of their children, 
with a high toned, sound, and judicious mental 
training, the Institution of Prof. Saunders offers pe- 
culiar advantages.—Editor F the Episcopal Re- 
corder. 

Prof. Saunders, we learn, is a model teacher, both 
as to discipline and successful instruction. Parents 


Who have patronized his Institute are delighted 


with it.—Editor of the Christian Chronicle. 

Prof. E. D. Saunders is a gentleman of great 
merit and recognized ability in Ris profession. We 
are not surprised to learn that his classes are ra- 
pidly filling up.—Editor of the North American. 

We have heard gentlemen whose sons are under 
the care of Prof. E. D. Saunders, speak in such en- 
thusiastic terms of his entire management and ar- 
rangements, that we are constrained to request any 
of our friende Who have sons to educate to pay him 
a visit.— Editor of the Peansyloinian. 


RS. WILLIAMS’ SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES.—Mrs. Anna M. Williams will ro- 
open her Seminary for Young Ladies, No. 13 North 
Eleventh street, below Filbert, East side, Philadel- 
phia, on Monday the 5th of September next. 
Rererences.— Revs. W. L. McCalla, C. W. 
Shields, W. W. Chester, D. D., J. Miller, T. L. 
Janeway, D. D.; J.J. Barclay, Esyq.; Job R. Ty- 
son, Esq ; Dr. S. Moore, Dr. G. Moehring, Joseph 
P. Engles, Esq.; Hon. Joel Jones, 
aug 27—5t 


OUNG LADIES’ BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOT.— Mrs. Patton’s Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will be re-opened on 
Monday, September 5th. For Circulars and any 
desired information, inquire of the Principal, No. 
17 Summer street, Philadelphia. aug 27—tf 


OUNG LADIES SEMINARY.—The Young La- 
dies Seminary, No. 230 Franklin street, above 
Green, Philadelphia, will be re-opened on Monday, 
September 5th, 1853. One or two pupils will be 
received as Boarders in the family of the Principal, 
where every attention will be paid to their health 
and morals. For circulars, containing terms aad 

other particulars, apply at the Seminary. 

Mas. M. A. DUNHAM, Principal. 
aug 27—2t 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL.— The 
Classical and English School of H. D. GREG- 
ORY, A. M., at No. 382 Market street, Philadel- 
phia, will re-open on Monday, September 5th. 
Hours from nine o'clock, A. M. to two, P. M. 
Teams—$14 per quarter of II weeks. 
aug 20—S8t* 


DUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES—168 and 171 
Marshall street, Philadelphia.—The Spring Gar- 
den Institute will be re-opened on Monday, 5th Sep- 
tember next. Ten Young Ladies may find a home 
in the family of the andersigned. Circulars, refer- 

ences, &c., on application to 

GILBERT COMBS, A. M., Principal. 
aug 20—4t* 


SEMINARY—wNo. 191 North Seventh 

street, Philadelphia—Rev. JAMES I. HELM, 
Principal.—The Fall Session will open on Monday, 
September 5. Under the personal instruction of 3 
thorough scholar and experienced teacher, young 
Ladies will enjoy the best advantages for obtaining 
a superior education. A junior department is pro- 
vided for younger pupils, until they can profitably 
enter the more advanced Classes. Particulars will 
be found in Circulars. 

References. — Drs. Boardman, Neill, Leyburn, 
Jones, Engles, Coleman, A. W. Mitchell, M. D., 
Prof. J. S. Hart, Hon. Joel Jones, Joseph P. En- 
gles, J. N. Dickson, and M. Newkirk, Esqs. 

sep 3—3t* 


OUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY—Spring Garden 
Street above Tenth, Philadelphia.—The Misses 
Brown will resume the duties of their School on 
Monday, September Sth. Circulars, stating terms, 
&c., may be obtained by calling on the Misses 
Brown at the School, or at their residence, No. 411 
North Tenth street, Philadelphia. aug 6—13t 


ONGLISH AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL— 


South-east corner of Eighth and Walnut streets, 
Philadelphia.—T he duties of this School will be re- 
sumed on Monday the 5th day of September next. 

E. ROBERTS. 

References—Rev. Robert Adair, Secretary of the 
Philadelphia Home Missionary Society; John Pat- 
ton, Secretary of the Philadelphia Education Society; 
Joel Parker, D.D., New York, late Pastor of the 
Clinton Street Presbyterian Charch, Philadelphia; 
A. Converse, D. D., Editor of the Christian Ob- 
server; Samuel Jones, M. D.; Messrs. Henry C. 
Blair, Charles Neff, Samuel Warrington. 

aug 13—3* 


ISS McCULLOH’S SCHOOL.—Miss E. F. 
McCulloh’s School will on Thursday 
next, the let of September. The junior classes 
will have a morning and afternoon session. For 
particulars apply at her residence, No. 143 Spruce 
street, Philadelphia. aug 27—It 


RESBYTERIAN COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
The Presbyterian Collegiate Institute, 34! Mar- 

ket street, three doors above Ninth, north side, Phila- 
— re ° 2 its Seventh Session on the first 

onda 0 tember. 

LYMAN COLEMAN, Principal. 

References.—Hon. J. Jones, Hon. George Share- 
wood, Rev. H. A. Boardmaa, D. D., Rev. Henry 
Steele Clarke, Rev. J. Dowling, D. P. 

aug 13—=3t 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY— 

525 

L. BONNEY, HARRIETTE A. DILLAYE, Asso- 

ciate Principals.—The Academic Year of this In- 
stitution commenced September Ist. 

The Seminary is pleasantly situated in the upper 
part of Chestnat street, (between Schuylkill Sixth 
and Seveath,) Philadelphia, a Jocation combining 
all the advantages of the city with comparative re- 
tirement from its excitement. The house is com- 
modious and pleasant, and no expense has beea 
spared to make it attractive and home-like. While 
it is the primary design to secure to the pupils « 
thorough education in all the varied departments of 
Literature and Science, much attention is paid to 
Music, Painting, Pencilling, and Cre together 
with the Languages, especially the French. In « 
word, a constant effort is made to unite solidity 
with polish throughout the intellectual structure. 


The daughters or wards of distant can 
desire it, can "pe 4 part of it trave 
with — Principals. particulars found 12 

Circulars. 
References.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., Rev, 
Charles Wadsworth, Rev. David Malin, Mr. Paul T. 


Jones, Mr. J. Engle Negue—Philadelphia; Mrs. Em- 

ma Willard, Mrs. John H. Willard—Troy, N. V. 

2 W. Taylor, LL. D., Hamilten, N. T.; Rev. 

A. D. Gillette, Rev. R. Babcook—New York; Rev. 

R. Fuller, D. D., Baltimore, Md.; T. Fuller — 
Cy E 


R. W. Bare 
Rev. G. Temptoa, 
New 3 N. J.] Rev. Savannah, 
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Lenden mee’ correspondents recently 
have succeeded in appropriating to themselves 
nearly the whole of Sacramento street, between 
; Kearny and Dupont. The tenements are of 
the frailest description, and are constructed 
upon the most economical plan. Not an avail- } 
: able foot is left unappropriated, and the hetero- 
3 geneous collection of goods is crowded in so as 
almost to obstruct a passage through them with 
. this mass of merchandize—the human mass is 
almost as closely packed in. Along the upper — — — Ä(—— 
story porches are constructed, connecting with 
_ 9 each other by flights of steps, corresponding 
j - with the descent of the street, and connecting 
the whole line, on either side . | 
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brated American London banker, Mr. Peabody, 
who was d native, we believe, of the village 


Manx Hurpiestoxz; or the Two Brothers. 
By Mrs. Moodie, author of “ Roughing it in 
“Enthusiasm,” “o. New York, 
Davenport. 12mo, pp. 359. 
_ Mrs: Moodie, the sister of goes Strickland, 
has made for herself a name with the read- 
ing public, by her graphic sketches of Rough- 
ing it in the Bush,” or life in the woods of 
Canada. In that work, she was giving a nar- 
rative of facts, which, in such life, is sometimes 
both stranger and more stirring than fiction. 
In the present work, however, she has shown 
that her pen has equal power in the realms of 
imagination. The characters of this book 
seem to be truthful, and the incidents thrilling, 
whilst the moral tendency is not unhealthful. 
To those who read such books, this will be as 
entertaining and as harmless as almost any of 
the recent issues of the press in this depart- 
ment of literature. 
Yournm’s Manvat or combined 
with History and Astronomy. Designed for 
dhe use of the junior and intermediate classes 
in public and private schools. By James 
Montieth, Public School No. 18, New York 
. New York, 1853, 4. & Barnes & Co. 


school books. They can decide from examina- 
tion and experiments as to the legitimacy of 
the claims of the numerous candidates for 
favour im the school-room. This book, from 
a cursory examination, seems to us to combine, 
in a very judicious manner, historical facts 
with descriptive geography; and the maps, 
questions, illustrations, &., are numerous, and 
calculated to make learning in this depart- 
Tun or tHe Philadelphia, 

Presbyterian Board of Publication. Square 

18mo, pp. 82. 

This is another of the excellent books for the 
young which our Board of Publication has 
been ‘adding to its list. The topics, style, and 
illustrations are appropriate for the class for 
whom it was designed. 


Tue Pronouncine Bratz. Philadelphia, 1853, 
William &. Young. 8vo. 

The object of the editor of this edition of the 
Bible is to furnish readers with the correct 
pronunciation of the proper names of Scripture, 
as well as of some others of the more rare and 
difficult. words. Both ministers and private 
readers are not unfrequently much at a loss as 
to the pronunciation of the names in the Bible, 
and such persons would be much aided by the 
present volume, which incorporates the informa- 
tion with the text, thus rendering it unneces- 
sary to resort toa glossary. The pronunciation 
is chiefly that of Walker. 


Enottsh Grammar; a Simple, Concise, and 
Comprehensive Manual of the English Lan- 
guage. Designed for the use of Schools, 
Academies, and as a book for general refer- 
ence in the language. By Rev. R. W. Bailey, 
A. M. Philadelphia, 1853, Clark & Hesser. 
Grammar, at its best estate, will probably 

continue to be an abstruse and difficult study 
for boys and girls at the age at which it is 
usually put into their hands at school. If 
Grammar can be made intelligible to children 
and youth, we think Mr. Bailey has probably 
accomplished the object as fully as any of his 
predecessors. He has had much experience as 
u teacher, and is somewhat of a practical man 
both of which qualifications have contributed 
to the value of his book. The analysis of the 
English language at the outset, will prove an 
important aid to the learner; and Part III., 
which is devoted to idioms and faulty expres- 
sions, may be referred to with advantage by 
all who wish to speak or write the language 
with The work is highly recom- 
mended by Professor McGuffey, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

Tae Heaventy Homer; or the Employments and 
Enjoyments of the Saints in Heaven. By 

Rev. H. Harbaugh, A. M., author of “Hea- 

ven; or the Sainted Dead,” &. Philadel- 

pia, 1853, Lindsay d Blakiston. 12mo, 


865. 
a We have no doubt, that through fear of pry- 
ing into the secret things of God, too little is 


- done towards comprehending and expounding 


what has been revealed as to the final abode of 
justified spirits. The topic is a delightful one, 
and ought to secure a large share of the con- 
templations of the Christian. That heavenly 


state is to be his ing home. 

with this, the things of. time should be of little 
interest to him. Mr. has devoted 
himself for the last seven to the stady of 


into requisition the teachings of the Scriptures 

on the subject, and whilst some of his interpre- 

tations and philosophical speculations do not 

meet our views, we presume the work before 

be rend with interest and profit by the 
Christ 
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re altogether un war- 
to the ap- 
hrist, seem to be at variance 
PAMPHLETS, 

the Landon Quastarly, 
burgk Revie we, and “for the August number of 


& Magasine.. “The Ameriean public 


Blackwnod’ 


any: of) dhe numerous which England 
poured but upon the great Cordican in the days 
woods brush and bucket, however, will hardly 
serve to whitewash the character of Sir Hudson 
Lowe. 

Wo have received from Mr. Alexander Mont 
gomery, 17 Spruce street, New York, the first 
number of Cassel’s Natural History of the 
Feathtted’ Tribes, handsomely printed, and 
illgstrated with numerons engravings. The 
reading matter is very entertaining and in- 
structive to all who would be better acquainted 
with the wonderful conformation and habits of 
We are also indebted to the same publisher 
for the second number of the Popular Educator, 
containing much valuable matter in the depart 
ments of Languages, Natural History, the 


The Destiny of Man, is the theme of the 
oration delivered .before the Alumni of Lafay- 
— ie the late Commencement, by Pro- 
fessor William Henry Green, of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. Professor Green has handled 
his subject with his usual manliness and ma- 
turity of thought, and with much discrimination 
and sound judgment. His ideas of progress“ 
do not belong to the modern pro school. 
He assigns to man a high destiny and a true 
one. 

The Society of Alumni of the University of 
Virginia, have published the address of James 
P. Holcombe, Eeq., delivered at their late an- 
nual meeting. Mr. Holcombe discusses the 
true uses of a University with much intelli- 
gence, and with an air which shows that he 
has somewhat of the literary tastes, in which 
he thinks the students of his Alma Mater have 
been more deficient than in any other quality. 
He endeavours to stimulate his brother alumni 
to literature and honourable authorship. 


THE SUPPLIES OF GOLD. 


PROBABLE EFPECTS. 

The following are the “ conclusions“ 
of a very elaborate article occupying 
twenty-three coulmns of a supplement 
to the London Morning Chronicle: 


We may now terminate our inquiry 
by a statement of the general results 
which the facts and arguments we have 
collected and employed appear to jus- 
tify. And, still observing the method 
which we have been anxious to follow 
throughout, will first state the conclu- 
sions which rest on foundations of fact. 

We have seen, then, that the quan- 
tity of new gold produced in California 
and Australia to the end of 1852 is 
equal to not less than ten per cent. of 
the total quantity of gold existing in 
Europe and America in the early part 
of 1848, or immediately previous to the 
first arance of the Californian sup- 
plies. We have seen, also, that the 
annual production of gold from all 
sources—which in 1848 was equal to 
two per cent., on the total quantity of 
gold then existing in Europe and Ame- 
rica—had rigen in 1852 to be seven per 
cent. on that quantity. 

So far, the whole, or nearly the 
whole, of the new supplies of gold have 
been absorbed as coinage in America, 
in this country and Australia, and in 
France. And not only has there been 
a large increase of the gold coinage in 
these countries, but the amount of the 
convertible paper circulation—probably 
in each of them—certainly in three, 
viz: England, France, and Australia— 
has been considerably increased within 
the last twelve months. There is rea- 
son to believe, however, that the in- 
crease in the circulation of coin and 
paper has arisen almost wholly from an 
increase in transactions. It is a ques- 
tion, however, for investigation, whether 
the absorption of the new gold as coin 
can proceed to a much greater extent, 
without affecting the value of gold as 
compared with a larger or smaller num- 
ber of commodities. 

In this country there has been, since 
the summer and autumn of last year, a 
marked increase in the price of several 
descriptions of commodities; and it does 
not appear that that increase of price 
can in all cases be adequately ex- 
plained, as concerns the commodities 
themselves, by considerations of suppl 
and demand; nor, on the other Band, 
does it appear that we are justified by 
the evidence in attributing to the influ- 
ence of the new supplies of gold any 
extensive or decided influence in raising 
prices in this country. The facts, how- 
ever, do justify us in believing that the 
new supplies have certainly begun—in- 
directly, and perhaps directly also—to 
operate in this country in a manner 
which does and will lead to higher 
prices. 

As regards wages, however, the indi- 
rect and direct operation of the new 
gold in establishing higher rates is 
manifest and unquestionable; and since 
the autumn of 1852, the rise in the 
wages of artisan and manual labour. in 
this country is equal to between 12 and 


20 per cent. 

ft seems to be established by the 
evidence that whatever effects may have 
been produced in the United Kingdom 
in raising wages and prices, and in ex- 
tending and increasing trade, have been 
accomplished by means of reductions in 
the rate of discount and interest, and 
by advances of capital—not in any way 
through the medium of the circulation. 
It- appears, also, that the effect of the 
new gold in depressing the rate of dis- 
count was essentially of a temporary 
character, and was confined to the pe- 
riod during which the new gold was 
lodged chiefly in the Bank of England, 
in its progress from the mines to the 
general markets of the world. 

Since those temporary effects have 
disappeared, the increased demands for 
capital, excited by the low rates of dis- 
count, and arising out of an extended 
trade, have daes those rates to fully 
their previous height. 

It is the fact, also, that the apparent- 
ly permanent inerease of five millions 
in the outstanding ciroulation of the 
Bank of England 1 — rendered it not 
1844 ie te to consider—if the Act: of 
1844 is to be maintained—whether the 
amount of 14 millions as the limit of the 
— 17 securities should not 
de considerab 
I the Australian colonies, the effect 
of the new gold bas been to add the 
stimulus ‘of a very low rate of interest, 
and of an abundance of capital, to the 


other great and manifold causes of ra- 


generally, we are justified in de- 
scribing the effects of the new gold as 
almost wholly beneficial. It has led to 
the development of new branches of en- 
terprise, to new discoveries, and to the 
establishinent, in remote regions, of po- 
ulations carrying with them en 
telligence, and the rudiments of a 
it soiety. In our own country, it 
already elevated the condition of 
the working and poorer classes; it has 
quickened and extended trade, and ex- 
erted an influenge which, thus far, is 
eneficial wherever it has been felt. 
. are the conclusions justified by 
evidence and facts. There still remain 
the conclusions which seem to be justi- 
fled by speculation; and these may be 
compressed within a similar compass. 
: There does not appear to be any good 
reason for believing that the future re- 
suits OP thie new es of gold will be, 
on the whole, lens dewoid ef evil than 
they have been hitherto, We are not 
justified in expecting that, under con- 
tracts now existing, creditors will be 
sacrificed to debtors—that the recipi- 
ents of fixed incomes willbe hopelessly 
impoverished—that à capital will cease 
to command a reasonable rate of inte- 
rest or that land and other objects of 
investment. will rise to inordinate prices. 
On the contrary, the great revolution 
is in progress so gradually—it is check- 
ed and moderated in modes so subtle 
and infinite, by influences too delicate 
to be exhibited by prices current or sta- 
tistics—that, 80 far as we can judge of 
the future by what.is now occurring 
around us, we have no reason to view 
with alarm a change in the economical 
condition of the world, which, though 
new and startling, appears likely to ad- 
just itself, without shocks or convul- 
sions, to the expanding intelligence and 
resources of mankind, = | 


— 


NOT VERY FAR. 


These —— are nearer heaven than earth below, 
These hills are higher than they seem ; 
»Tis not the clouds they touch, nor the soft brow, 
Of the o’erbending azure, as we deem; 
»Tis the blue floor of heaven that they opbear; 
And, like some old and wildly After stair, 
They lift us to the land where all is fair— 

The land of which I dream. 


These ocean-waves, in their uomeasured sweep, 

Are brighter, bluer than they seem; 

True image, here, of the celestial deep, 

Fed from the fulness of the unfailing stream— 

Heaven’s glassy sea of everlasting rest, 

With not a breath to stir its silent breast— 

The sea that laves the land where all are blest— 
The land of which I dream. 


And these keen stars, the bridal gems of night, 
Are purer, lovelier than they seem; 
Filled from the inner fountain of deep light, 
They pour down heaven’s own beam, 
Clear speaking from their throne of glorious blue, 
In accents ever ancient, ever new, 
Of the glad home above, beyond our view— 

The land of which I dream. 


This life of ours, these lingering years of earth, 
Are briefer, swiſter than they seem; 

A little while, and the great second birth 

Of time shall come, the prophete’ ancient theme 
Then He, the King, the Judge, at length shall come, 
And for the desert, where we sadly roam, 

Shall give the kingdom for our endless home 

| The land of which I dream. 


A New Enterprise. 


We see it stated that they are mak- 
ing houses of papier mache in England, 
fer exportation to Australia and India. 
These houses, (says an English paper,) 
which contain from four to ten rooms 
each, can be readily taken down and 
re-erected within a period of from four 
to six hours, so that, immediately on 
landing in his new home, the emigrant 
may find himself in a comfortable resi- 
dence. These houses will be less than 
one-third the cost of ordinary brick 
houses, and it is probable that they 
will, ere long, be extensively adopted 
for park lodges, rail- 
way stations, and moveable — 
to all of which purposes they are admi- 
rably adapted. They are made with 
hollow walls, thereby excluding damp; 
and in the East Indies and other places 
where the white ant does so much mis- 
chief, timber can be altogether dis- 
pensed with, and the houses entirely 
composed of papier mache, which they 
will not touch in consequence of its 
poisonous nature. 


Practice of Shoeing Horses. 


Mr. Charles Percival, veterinary sur? 
geon of the Royal artillery, furnishes 
the following communication to one of 
the Dublin papers.* 

I have lately been devoting much at- 
tention to shoeing, and flatter myself 
that the horses under my care are as 
well shod as any in her Majesty’s ser- 
vice. 

The shoe I found in use here was 
made concave next to the foot, and flat 
on the ground surface, than which, in 
my opinion, nothing could be worse. 
This shoe I have had reversed, makin 
the latter as concave as the foot wil 
possibly admit of, leaving only sufficient 
room between the shoe and the foot for 
the pricker to pass freely round, to re- 
move dirt, &c. To the heels of the shoe 
I have given an inclined plane outwards 
on the foot surface, with three nails on 
the inside and four on the outside. The 
heels, instead of being cut off straight, 
are well sloped, and about the same 
thickness as the toe. The shoe one- 
third as thick at the heel as the toe, re- 
commended by the late professor, the 
majority of horses could not travel in. 
There are many pernicious practices 
which smiths in general, if left to them- 
selves, fall into, viz: 

1. Mutilating the frogs by improper 
cutting. I have at length got my far- 
riers to understand that the only part 
of the frog which ever requires cutting, 
unless ragged, is the point, to prevent 
the sensible frog being bruised between 
it and the coffin bone. 

2. Inflicting serious injury to the crust 
by an improper use of the rasp, but es- 
pecially the coarse side of it. 

3. In fitting the shoes, by cutting too 
much out of the crust at the toe to ad- 
mit the clip. The shoe is consequent! 
set too far back, instead of fitted full to 
the crust, and afterwards rasping away 
the crust, making the foot, in fact, to 
fit the shoe, instead of the shoe to fit the 
foot. This is a faulty practice, and very 
seriously so, which smiths in general 
are very apt to fall into; one, too, which 
renders the crust shelly, for that part 
into which the nails are driven from 
time to time is in this way rendered 
weak. | 
4. In turning shoes, smiths in gene- 
ral do not attend sufficiently to beveling 
or sloping the edge of the shoe from the 
foot to the ground surface, which I con- 
sider of great importance, especially if 
horses are’ given to cut or interfere in 
their action. * 

5. Outting 
straight. This is also a ve ‘prac- 

If: well sloped like shoo. for 
hunting, to which there cannot be any 
objection, they are less liable to be 


pulled off by the hind shoe catching in 


‘which they previously | 


of the land, piles up with one hand im- 


em; and contribute more to safety. of 
well rounded; will in a great measure 
revent overreaches, as well as render 
he fore shoes less Hab o to be pulled off 
by their the 921 154 
ormer. Squaring the toe of the hind 
shoe for horses that f. or “carry. 
the hammer and pinoers, as it is term - 
ed, leaving the horn prqeeting over the 
shoe, is, in my opinion, good as a gene- 
ral rule, not.o 7 preventing that un- 
leasant noise, but rendering horses 
ess liable to overxea ch and pull off their 
fore shoes, provided, however. attention 
be paid to rounding the inner edge. 
„In rasping the under part of the 
clinches,,farriers are very apt to apply 


the edge of the rasp improperly te the 
crast, forming — groove around 
the same, which cannot but be injutious 


to the foot, and together with taking 


away too much of the crust in finishing } 


off the foot, must have a tendency to 
render it shelly. Curving the shoe at 
the toe, after the French fashion, where 
horses go near the ground, I am very 
fond off but I cannot see any advantage 
in it as a general practice. . 


A Worthy Speech from an Indian. 

At à recent council of Indians of 
different tribes held near Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, Par-he-yokah, a Camanche 
chief, delivered the” following speech, 
and the Fort Smith Herald says it is a 
fair specimen of the whole of the speech- 
es made.on the occasion. We coul 
name some speakera nearer home who 
might take a lesson in moderation and 
charity from the Camanche chief. Par- 
he-yokah said:—‘‘ The Great Spirit, I 
have no doubt, is very glad to see 
so many Indians of different nations 
meet together for the purpose of estab- 
lishing peace, and give their pledge to 
each other to live by it for ever. I am 
very happy, indeed, to see and meet 
with my Eastern brothers in council. 
We older men know correctly for what 
these nations of different tongues con- 
voked, and we are glad that the peace, 
rarely known among us, is established 
for our good. It is our duty to teach 
our younger people, who do not under- 
stand the transactions to-day, the true 
meaning of our council; and let our 
rising generations be trained up and 
grow fast in this great white talk we 
are receiving to-day. Brothers, our 
lives are not in our hands; we cannot 
last always; the Great Spirit. will call 
us away some day, and will put some- 
body else in our stead. I consider this 
talk to be like the roots of grass, that 
in every spring the green and beauti- 
ful blades will shoot out blossoms of 
sweet odour; but the autumnal moon 
will come and bite them off with its 
white teeth, but it has no effect on the 
roots. It is just so with us; we cannot 
die with this talk. While we live, we 
make this talk sweet to our people 
around our council fires; but after we 
are gone, this talk still survives, and 
still has its odorous smells to all united 
nations. (Here he held up his right 
hand toward heaven.) May the Great 
Spirit sanction our doings to-day, and 
faithfully make us keep this good talk 
given us from our brothers at the rising 
sun.“ 


THOU ART THE SAME. 


„What a fountain of comfort is to be 
found in the thought of the immutability 
of God! ‘ Change is our portion here.’ 
‘They shall perish,’ is the brief chroni- 
cle regarding everything on this side of 
heaven. The firmament above us, the 
earth beneath us, the elements around 
us, ‘all these things shall be dissolved.’ 
Scenes of hallowed pleasure—they are 
fled! Friends who sweetened our pil- 
grimage with their presence—they are 
gone! But here is a sure and safe an- 
chorage amid the world’s heaving ocean 
of vicissitudes, ‘Thou art the same.’ 
All is changing but the Unchanging 
One! The earthly scaffolding may give 
way, but the living temple remains. 
The reed may bend to the blast, but 
the living rock spurns and outlives the 
storm.“ 


Recreation Necessary to Health. 


It is very generally recognized and 
admitted, that deprivation of air and 
exercise is a great evil; but it is not so 
well known that abstinence from occa- 
sional recreation or amusement is also 
an evil of no slight magnitude. It is, 
however, a primary law of the economy, 
that no organ can maintain its integrity 
without regular recurrent periods of ac- 
tivity and of rest. In the case of the 
muscular system, if any muscle or set 
of muscles cease to be used, it wastes 
and disappears; but if it be used too 
much, it becomes strained, and loses its 
power. It is the same with the nervous 
system: if the brain be never exercised, 
its energy is impaired ; but if it be over- 
exercised its energy is exhausted. If, 
when a person takes a very long walk, 
he returns home fatigued, and finds that 
his muscles are temporarily thrown into 
a wrong or disordered condition; and if 
he continues this process of fatiguing 
himself every day, after a certain time 
he becomes thoroughly knocked up, ill, 
and incapable of undergoing even a com- 
mon amount of exertion. So it is with 
the brain. If an individual keep his at- 
tention upon the stretch for an undue 
number of hours, he experiences, at the 
expiration of his task, brain fatigue, loss 
of mental power, and a sensible neces- 
sity of rest; and if this individual per- 
severe, day after day, month after 
month, year after year, in subjecting 
his brain, without intermission or re- 
pose, to extreme fatigue, he will end by 
setting up a peculiar state, which is, un- 
happily, excessively common in these 
times, and is kown by the name of con- 
gestion of the brain. The activity of 
every organ causes a flow of blood to- 
wards itself. If a person raises his arm 
by the action of the deltoid muscle, that 
action or contraction of the muscle pro- 
duces a determination of blood to its 
interior; and if a person think; the act 
of thought causes a flow of blood to the 
2 if a person think intently, 
this flow of blood is often very percep- 
tible, for the head becomes hot, and a 
sensation of throbbing about the tem- 
ples, or in the head itself, is experi- 
enced. Now, when a man undergoes 
too much brain - work, a constant and 
considerable flow of blood to the head 
occurs, which may become chronic or 
permanent, and produce that condition 
which is called etermination of blood 
2 the n not un- 
frequently ends in apoplexy or paraly- 
i of the brain — 27 
the most prevailing diseases that torture 
humanity. It is especially rife in Eng- 
land and America, where the spirit of 
commeree, ruling the length and breadth 


mense fortunes for the few, while with 
—J 0 
| Substitute for Gutta Percha. 
Dr. Riddell, officiating superintend- 
ent surgeon of the Nizam’s army, in 
on the Muddar 
(Aée iganlea, 
occasion to 
and found that as it A „it 
became tongh and hard, like gutta per- 
cha. He. was induced to treat the 
juice in the same manner as that of 


the gutta perclia tree, and the result 
has been the obtaining a substance 


recisely. analogous to gutta percha. 
he muddar — — — an ex- 
cellent fibre, useful in the place of 


hemp and flax. An acre of cultivation 
of it would produce a large quantity 
of both fibre and juice. The rest 


land suffices for its growth.—Journal 
of the Society of Arts. 
A New and Important Enterprise. 


A Paris letter states that the vapour 
of chloroform as a motive power is to 
be applied upon an immense scale. A 
company has been formed, the mon 
is subscribed, and the invention of M. 
du Trembly is bought. Twenty-four 
vessels are to be constructed, and lines 
will be established between Havre and 
New York, Lorient or Nantes and Nor- 
folk, Bordeaux and Martinique, Mar- 
seilles and Rio Janeiro; they will sto 
at the intermediate points, or bran 
vessels will donnect those points. The 
speed of these vessels is to be ten or 
twelve knots an hour: No subvention 
is asked of the Government; but if it 
wishes the company to transport the 
mails, vessels of sixteen knots an hour 
will be built ‘especially for the postal 
service, and a contract may be entered 
into. The Government engineers have 
8 that the du Trembly engine 
effects a saving of seventy-five per 
cent. in fael. The company are san- 

ine of success, and profess neither to 
ear the Collins’ and hesard lines, nor 
doubt the possibility of dispensing with 
Government aid. 


of the thanks of every notable housewife for 
the following receipt for preserving peaches, 
which we obtained from the wife of an ex- 
perienced fruit-grower in this vicinity: —To 
twelve pounds of peaches, take six pounds 
of clean brown sugar, and one pint of best 
cider vinegar. Simmer the sugar and vine- 
gar together, which will make a clear syrup. 
Pour boiling water upon the peaches, and 
remove them in two minutes from the wa- 
ter, and wipe them dry without breakin 
the skin. Put them into the syrup, an 
boil gently until the fruit is cooked to the 
stone. Keep the preserves in jars, which 
which must be kept closely covered in a 
cool place. They should be inspected oc- 
casionally, and if a white mould appears 
upon the surface of the syrup, it must be 
carefully skimmed off, and the syrup scalded 
and returned to the peaches. ‘The peaches 
tried last fall were a seedling variety, ripen- 
ed the last of October. They were acid, 
but preserved the peach flavour in a high 
degree, which was retained by this method 
in the most perfect manner. This is the 
most economical, and, to our taste, the very 
best preserve we know of.—Prov. Jour. 


Tux Market Garpeners rounp Lon- 
pon.—The extent of gardens round Lon- 
don required to supply the two millions and 
a quarter of eaters will hardly be credited. 
Within a radius of fifteen miles of London, 
there are 200,000 acres of land in the hands 
of market gardeners, all labouring for the 
London market:—10,000 loads of turnips, 
100,000 sacks of peas, 20,000,000 heads of 
celery, 40,000,000 cabbages, and 100 tons of 
water-cresses, are said to be sold annually 
in Covent Garden market alone, to say no- 
thing of the potatoes, carrots, beets, onions, 
herbs of all kinds, &c., which are sold in 
immense quantities. 


Sal or Bioopep Srock.— The Ken- 
tncky Importing Association recently im- 
ported from England a lot of English blood- 
ed stock, in order to improve the stock of 
Kentucky by the introduction of these su- 
perior breeds. ‘There were ten bulls, fif- 
teen cows and heifers, all of the short horned 
pure blooded stock, one horse, and eight 
sheep, of the Southdown, Cotswold, and 
Leicester breeds. All these are of the best 
description, and are regarded as invaluable 
acquisitions. On Thursday, the 18th ult., 
the animals were sold at public auction, on 
the farm of Brutus J. Clay, in Bourbon 
county, Kentucky, and attracted a larger 
assembly of people than was ever gathered 
at any previous occasion of the kind in the 
State. As the principal feature of the sale, 
we may mention that the bids were restrict- 
ed to citizens of Kentucky, and the pur- 
chasers were required to give bond not to 
remove the stock from the State for twelve 
months. By the published list, it seems 
that the successful bidders were from Fay- 
ette, Bourbon, Clarke, Woodford, Scott, 
and Franklin counties, all in the vicinity of 
Lexington. ‘The prices were remarkable. 
One bull brought upwards of $6000; a 
heifer upwards of $3000; a ram upwards 
of $1000; and the horse $2800. The 
whole cost of the stock, importation and 
transportation included, as they stood at the 
farm, was $23,000, and the total proceeds 
of the sale amounted to $65,976, being a 
nett profit of $32,976; so that, as a mere 
speculation, this was truly a profitable ven- 
ture, yielding a return of nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty per cent. upon the capital in- 
vested. It will, doubtless, lead to similar 
undertakings in other quarters, 


Domestic Cotrure or THE GRaPr.— 
The Charleston Mercury states that Mr. 
McDonald, residing near Aiken, South 
Carolina, has devoted himself to the cul- 
ture of the grape with a success that pro- 
mises to naturalize that branch of agriculture 
in the State. He has an extensive vineyard, 
in which may be found the best varieties of 
foreign and native vines. He has made 
considerable quantities of wine, which ama- 
teurs have tasted and pronounced choice, 
and he is prepared to go ahead on the 
strength of past success. 


Tue Potato Ror.— The Boston Herald 
states that this blight has appeared in many 
parts of New Hampshire, and that in some 
places the odour of the fields affected is 
very offensive. 


How To Preserve Eoos.—Take a half 
inch board of any convenient length and 
breadth, and pierce it as full of holes (each 
13 inches in diameter) as you can. A board 
two feet and six inches in length, and one 
foot wide, has five dozen in it, say twelve 
rows of five each. ‘Then take four strips 
two inches broad, and nail them together 
edgewise into a rectangular frame of the 
same size as your other board. Nail this 
board upon the frame, and the work is 
done, unless you choose to nail a heading 
around the top. Put your eggs in this 
board as they come from the poultry house, 
the small ends down, and they will keep 
good for six months, if you take the follow- 
ing precautions: Take care that the eggs 
do not get wet, either in the nest or after- 
wards. Keep them in a cool room in sum: 


mer, and ont of the reach of frost in winter, | 


If two boards be kept, one can be — 
while the other is emptying.— Eng 


Agricultural Gazette. 


‘THE BLIND. BOY. 
An editor, from whose selections we take the 
following lines, has beautifully said that, for 
himself, he could not see to read them through. 
It was a bigssed summer's day; 
The flowers bloomed, the air was mild, 
The little birds poured forth their lay, 
And every thing in nature smiled. 
In pleasant thought I wandered on | 
Beneath the deep wood’s stmple shade, 
Till, suddenly, I came upon 
Two children who had hither strayed. 
Just at an aged beech tree’s foot 
A little boy and girl reclined ; 
His hand in hers she gently put— 
And then I saw the boy was blind. 


The children knew not I was near— 
A tree concealed me from their view— 
But all they said I well could hear ; 
And I could see all they might do. 
“Dear Mary,” said the poor blind boy, 
„That little bird sings very long; 
So do you see him in his joy, 
And is he pretty as his song?“ 
„Mes, Edward, yes,“ replied the maid, 
“T see the bird on yonder tree.” 
The poor boy sighed, and gently said: 
„Sister, I wish that I could see! 
“ The flowers, you say, are very fair, 
And bright green leaves are on the trees, 
And pretty birds are singing there; é 
How beautiful for one who sees! 
“Yet I the fragrant flowers can smell, 
And I can feel the green leaf’s shade, 
And I can hear the notes that swell 
From those dear birds that God has made. 
So, sister, God to me is kind, 
Though sight, alas! he has not given; 
But tell me, are there any blind 
Among the children up in héaven ?” 


„No, dearest Edward, there all see; 
But why ask me a thing so odd!“ 
„O, Mary, he’s so good to me, 
I thought I'd like to look at God!“ 


Ere long, disease his hand had laid 

On that dear boy, so meek and mild ; 
His widowed mother wept and prayed | 
That God would spare her sightless child. 


He felt her warm tears on his face, 
And said, O, never weep for me; 
I’m going to a bright, bright place, 
Where, Mary says, I God shall see. 
„And you'll come there, dear Mary, too; 
But, mother dear, when you come there, 
Tell Edward, mother, that tis you 
You know I never saw you here!” 


Ie spoke no more, but sweetly smiled, 
Until the final blow was given; 

When God took up that poor blind child, 
And opened first his eyes—in heaven. 


LITTLE JACK’S DREAM. 

In a narrow street in London, a little boy, 
who was tired and lonely, lay down one sum- 
mer’s day in a corner, and fell asleep. He had 
no kind friends, and no home to go to, and no 
one to take any care of him. He did not wish 
to be a bad boy, but he did not know what to 
do, or how to earn his bread, and he was tired 
of running after people to beg. Soon after he 
lay down he began to dream, and he dreamt 
that he was in a dark and lonely wilderness, 
and did not know how to get out. Suddenly, he 
seemed to be shown a faint light, very far away, 
and he thought he heard a voice saying to him, 
„Follow it.” This gave him some hope that 
there might be a way for him to get out, so he 
kept his eyes fixed on the light, and walked 
steadily on. He could not run, as the wilder- 
ness was full of briars, and bushes, and pits, 
and he was often afraid he should get entangled 
or lost in some of them. But he always found, 
if he kept the light in view, he could get safely 
through all dangers; and the further he got, the 
brighter it became, and the clearer he could see 
his path, so that he was not in so much danger 
of falling into a pit as he had been at first, when 
it was so very dark. 

Sometimes, however, he seemed in his dream 
to stop, and to forget to look at the light, and 
then it got very dark again, and he heard wild 
beasts growling near, and he was frightened. 
But if he were sorry, and really tried to look 
for the light again, it always appeared, and 
then the wild beasts went away, and his path 
was bright as it had been before, and the little 
boy was happy again, and a good spirit he could 
not see, seemed to cheer and strengthen him. 

In time, too, the light increased very much, 
so that he went merrily on his way, and sang 
for joy at the thought of having such good 
guides, and such a bright, pleasant path to 
walk in; and he could not help thinking how 
bad it would have been if he had never been 
shown the light, and had always stopped in the 
dark and lonely wilderness. 

At last, it seemed in his dream, as if he came 
to the very outside of the wilderness, and. al- 
most close up to the bright light. But there 
was a deep river which separated him from it, 
and no bridge, or anything of the sort for him 
to get over by. Jack thought this a sad thing, 
and wished very much there was another way, 
but he could not find one. However, it was not 
so bad as he feared, after all; for the same good 
spirit, which had cheered and strengthened 
him before, carried him through the deep 
waters, and landed him safely on the other 
side, in that beautiful place where the light 
itself was, which had guided and protected 
him all through. Here he was so dazzled he 
could hardly recollect what he saw, but he 
thought he was welcomed by millions of happy 
creatures, who were singing and rejoicing in 
all parts, and who carried him with them into 
the most beautiful scenes it was possible for 
any one to imagine. 

Here, however, I suppose little Jack awoke, 
for he started up, and gave a deep sigh, when 
he found that he was still lying in the dark 
and dirty street. It is no better than the 
wilderness,” thought he, “for I have nothing 
to do or care for in it;“ and then he gave 
another melancholy groan, and laid his head 
down upon his knees. A gentleman, who was 
passing by, stopped to look at him, and felt 
sorry to see him so unhappy. “ What is the 
matter, my boy?” said he. Jack looked up, 
and seeing a kind face, took courage and said, 
“There is nothing for me to do.” “ Would 
you work if there were, my lad?” said the gen- 
tleman. Jack thought of his dream, and of 
the beautiful, happy place he fancied he had 
been in, and sighed again to think it was but 
adream. “What makes you sigh so?” said 
the gentleman. At this Jack burst into tears, 
and, after a little hesitation, told the substance 
of his dream. “Well, this is a very good 
dream,” said the kind stranger, and it may 
be a very true one after all, if you will do as I 
tell you. You know you could not get to that 
happy place at once, but you had a long and 
hard journey to take first. Now, if I show 
you a light, will you try and follow it, as you 
did in your dream? Jack said he would, and 
wiping his eyes, and shaking himself from the 
dust that was sticking to him, he prepared to 
go with his new and kind friend. They walked 
on together for some little way, and the gen- 
tleman talked to him very kindly. At last, 
they came to a house, at which he stopped; 
but before he knocked at the door, he said to 
Jack, Now, my boy, at this place you will be 
shown the light (John i. 9) which I spoke of; 
and it will not only lead you safely through 
this world to a better, but it will brighten 
every step of your way as you go along. Do 
not lose sight of it, and you will be carried 
through every difficulty and danger, and landed, 
at last, in that same beautiful place, in which 
you were so very happy in your dream.” : 

With these words the kind gentleman opened 
the door, and took little Jack with him into a 
school, where he saw a great many children, 
basily employed in learning what would make 
them wise and happy. | | 

Little Jack was a sensible boy, and he 
thought, I also will do my best and learn, 
for, though it may seem hard and difficult at 
first, I know that without a light I shall be as- 
suredly lost for ever, as I should have bean in 
the dark and lonely wilderness,” , 


and the acholar frag. bis 


_ testimonials in favour of this great work of art. 


pares in Ine, from u picture by Sir David Wil- 
ie Size 


dub ar, on India paper, 56. 
1 
a this historical Work, the artiet desired to give 
a mental, as well as bodily Gtation of one 
of the most kable scenes in the great drama 
of religious reformation. The actors were princes 
and prelates, earle aud belted knights, aided by the 
citizea from his shep, the t from his cottage, 
The eloquent Ha- 
milton, and the acute Resseds wore matched with 
the intrepid and vehement John Knox; and it was | 
felt by all that the time had arrived to determine 
whether we should become Protestant or Catholic, 
The genius of Wilkie hes takea up the ann of 
the Reformation at this point of time, and made a 
icture which forme a chaptér of true history. He 
delineated the interior of the — the 
long aisles, the dim recesses, the symbols, and the 
images, are traced with equal effect and accuracy. 
Nor has he neglected to intimate, that the ancient 
faith, though tottering, is not get falien,. A cruck 
fiz, said to have been of great sanctity, is seen far | 
in the distance, with devotees approachiay it ;/an- 
gels and cherubs are wrought into the foliage of tid 
pulpitcanopy; while over all is seen the escutcheon | 
of Beatoun, whose tragic death was — — 
many ae 4 sign of the great changes which follo 4 
lo the — a great * of people are 
assembled—some to o „ and some to support 
the new doctrine ; while abr thunders forth one 
of those terrible serthons, whieh strack the Charch 
of Rome as with a planet 
The publication price of this eograving in Eng- 
land is $20—for plain impressions, being seven times 
reater than the prevent publication: A descriptive 
— given with each 2 ; 
. C. J. PRICE & Co., 
Importers of English Books, 
No. 7 Hart’s Buildings, (second story,) Sixth street, 
aug 27—2t above Chestnut, Philadelphia. . 


E GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. — Jon 

Busvan’s Immoatat — Probably 
po book, save the Bible, has been ao extesaively 
read as Bunyan’s inimitable allegory, Tue Pu- 
orim’s Prooress. It has been translated into 
nearly all the different languages of Christendom, 
aod been perused with delight and holy fervour by 
all nations. Art has lent her attractions ip nearly 
all the forms of illustration, from the rough Wood 
Cut to the exquisite Steel . Bat to the 
middle of the nineteenth ceatury, and to an Ame- 
rican clergyman, are we indebted for the only true 
pictortal conception of this immortal work. 

The novel. and sublime idea of embodying the 
entire story, and transferring the same to 4 single 
picture, showing the wanderings of NA from 
the City of Destruction’? to the “ Celestial City,” 
presenting, at one view to.the eye the varied scenes 
through which he passed, originated with the Rev, 
Daniet Wienr of Massachusetts, His truly origi- 
nal and beaatiful conception was reduced to a most 
elegant design by Hammatt Billings, and from thie 
design, Joseph Andrews, the distinguished histori- 
cal eugraver, has produeed, after four years of la- 
bour, a picture which will take rank among the 
most superb and elaborate productions of human 
genius, taste, and skill, The picture is now ready, 
and will be offered for sale at the Bookstore of the 
Publishers, and by agents duly authorized by the 
Publishers. 

Paice—lIndia proofs, $10; prints, $5. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers, 
17 and 10 Cornhill, Boston. 

JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

ADDISON BANCROFT, 
No. 124 Arch street, Agent for Philadelphia. 

We have received from many of the most distin- 
guished men in this country, Clergymen, Statesmen, 
Lawyers, Artists, and Editors, the most flattering 


These letters being too long and elaborate for a 
newspaper advertisement, we shal! publish them in 
a pamphlet circular. We 2 the names 
Revs. E. N. Kirk, Dr. Jenks, F. D. Huntington, R. 
H. Neale, D. D., Baron Stowe, D. D., A. L. Stone, 
Dr. Sears; Hons. Rufus W. Clark, Edward Everett, 
Rufus Choate; Samael L. * Esq., Artist, Wil- 
liam I. Whitaker, Esq., Artist, John G. Dwight, Esq. 
—Boston. Rev. John S. Stone, D.D., Brookline. Rev. 
Leonard Bacon, D. D., Prof. B. Silliman—New Ha- 
ven, Revs. Dr, Dowling, John McDowell, D. D., Dr. 
Durbin, Dr, Stork; T. B. Welch, -» Artist—Phila- 
delphia. Revs. E. M.Chapin, Dr. Coc—New York. 
With numerous editors. . ; Lied 
Our agent in London, to whom we sent the pic- 
ture, writes thus under date of July Ist:—** The 
picture is admired, Rev. I. Stoughton’s two sons, 
one eleven and the other twelve years of age, called 
to see it. It would have interested you very much 
to have seen them read the picture, from beginning 
to end, even the minutest figure and scene, without 
the key or any guide at all but their own knowledge 
of the story. It speaks volumes for the fidelity of 
the picture, that lads of eleven and twelve years 
could read every scene correctly, and point out 
every circumstance thys.”’ aug 20-—S 


HILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., BOSTON — Have 
in Press, and will publish about the Ist of Sep- 
tember, Memoir of Rev. Adoniram Judson, D. D., 
the First American Missionary to Burmah, by Rev. 
Francis Wayland, D.D., President of Brown Uni- 
versity. To be comprised in two volumes duode- 
—. with a superb portrait, finely engraved on 
steel. 

The Conflict of Ages; or, The Great Debate on 
the Moral Relations of God and Man, by Rev. Ed- 
ward Beecher, D.D. One volume duodecimo—to 
be issued simultaneously with Dr. Judson’s Me- 
moirs. 

Orders from Booksellers, Agents, and others, res- 
pectfully solicited. 

Upon application to the Publishers, Ageuts, Cler- 
gymen, Students, and others, wishing to thoroughly 
canvass the different counties throughout the Uni- 
ted States, will be furnished with Circulars giving 
particulars in regard to prices and terms of the 
above works. july 23—8t 


HURCH BELLS !—Church, Factory, Steamtoat, 
and Locomotive Bells constantly on hand, and 
Peals or Chimes of Bells, (of any number,) cast to 
order. Improved cast-iron Yokes, with moveable 
arms, are attached to these Bells, so that they may 
be adjusted to ring easily and properly, and Springs 
also, which prevent the clapper from resting on the 
Bell; thereby prolonging its sound. Hangin 
complete, (including Yoke, Frame, and Wheel,) 
furnished, if desired, ; 

An experience of thirty years in this business by 
their late father, enabled him to ascertain the best 
form for Bells, the combination of metals, and de- 
gree of heat requiaite for securing in them thegreatest 
solidity, strength, and most melodioustones; which 
improvements, together with his very extensive as- 
sortment of patterns, are now held by the subscri- 
bers, who have grown up in the business, and who 
will use every endeavour to sustain the reputaticn 
which~the establishment has herétoforé 
both in this and foreign countries; the Belle from 
which have repeatedly received the highest rewards 
of the New York State Agricultural Society and 
American Institute; and at which were completed 
Chimes and heavy Alarm Bells for different parts o1 
the Union and Canada. 

Mathematical Instruments will still be manufac- 
tured by the subscribers, of which they will have 
— — * an assortment of Transit Instru- 
ments, Levels, Surveyor’s Com „ (plain, noni- 
ous, and improved,) &. Also — Composition 
922 of any size engt to order. 

communications promptly attended to. 
EELY’S SONS. 
mar 5—ly* West Troy, Albany Co., N. I. 


REMIUM STAIR RODS. — The subsoribere, 
oa for the liberal patronage received, 
would call the attention of their friends and the 
public to their splendid display of Stair Rods, for 
which they obtained the first premium at the last 
Exhibition of the Franklin Institute. Their Lac- 
querep and Sitver Prarep Rods, so much ad- 
mired by all who have purchased them, are well 
worthy the attention of housekeepers. 
Brass Door 81, Ster Pirates, and Stare Rops 
made to order, in Jots to suit purchasers. 
WILER, THOMAS & CO., 
No. 81 South Fifth street, below Walnut, west 
may 21—tf side, Philadelphia. 


ROFESSOR SILLIMAN’S CHEMISTRY.—Re 

vised edition, 555 pages, with 450 Hlustra- 
tions. Price $1.25. The publishers respectfully 
invite the attention of Professors and Teachers to 
the newly re-written and enlarged edition of this 
valuable text-book for Colleges and Schools. With- 
in a few months past the whole work has been en- 
tirely re-stereotyped, numerous and finely executed 
illustrations thrown into every part, and important 
matter added, comprising the latest discoveries and 
changes in Chemical science. The new edition has 
received the unqualified 1 of the most 
prominent Professors and Teachers, and it is ad- 
mitted by all who have examined and used it, to be 
the best text-book upon this subject. We will for- 
ward the work by mail, pre-paid, upon the receipt 


of $1.25. 
1 y to the numerous applicants for Pro- 
fessor forthcoming on Natural Phi- 
losophy, we beg to say, that owing to Professor 
Silliman’s unexpected engagements the past season, 
he has been unable to complete the book in time 
for the fall session. It will be issued at as early 4 
day as possible; meanwhile, we beg the indulgegce 
of those interested in ite appearance. 
H. C. PECK & THEODORE BLISS, 
aug 20—3t Publishers, Philadelphia. 


ANCASTER YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE.— 

This Institute was opened ip May last, in 6 

very eligible position, in the beautiful and health- 
ful city of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

The building is new, commodious, well fitted 
up, and 3 to the p to which it is 

‘isto mber ne 
with a full corps of iont — The — 
ers and the pupile will form one family with the 
2 who, being a Presbyterian clergyman, 
will regufate his family upon elevated, moral, so- 
cial, and Christiad principles. 

' The. year is divided into two Sessions, of twenty- 
two weeks ach. 

The terms for Boarding a 
lish Branches are, $66 per * 
For further particulars see Circular, which the 
Principal will be happy to furnish parents gratui- 
tously. It = also be obtained at this office. © 


ion. 


SINGING BOOK READY !—TH 
a Complete Library of Church Men 
sic. By William B..Bradbary aad F. Root, 


Resting and 
It is bel t By a union of the experi 
and resources of so many distinguished authors, 
work interest-and vweefainese hee been 
produced, II mul gbout one thousand 
ve tte give an in- 
— of new of 
the, wark may be mentioned ag follows: 

I. Pealm Hymn Twnes.—T hese ba di- 
vided into two classes; the old and the 80. h ie 
assert no previous al hab con< 
none ae many.of the favourite aa 
of al) our paler American as well as reign 
authors. Bo ew tunes are in familiar use in 
veetrigs, sodial: meetings or congregations of a 
salar of the land which are not here presery 

their own com itions, the by, 
special arran n permitted to make use 
marty of the — works of Mr. Masor, 
and other distinguished authore 

The quantity of aew pug wh 

m abr 


usually large. Assistance road 
ed * foreign’ to 


portment. Besidh the authors themeelves, many of. 
our most celebryted Americen musicians baye oon- 


moat common use, there will be found: tunes of. 
every metre in use by any denomination. Some 
idea of the variety atid Completeness in this respect 
—— — from the fact — aner 
one hundred diferent metres re 
tion has been paid = — important portion of the 
work, and there wi bund pi ropriate to 
very possible religious FA 
e new Cuntata, (or Orsto no,) entitled Dur- 


or, The y and Resforetioni—in threa 


Captios! 
words are by C. M. Cady, „ aasisted 
by » Frances Jané Crosby; the music by George 


i Root and William’ B. Bradbury. “Thoagh com- 
plete ac & whele, and designed especially far Socie+ 
ties, Chojse, Singing-echools, Ko., nearly, all the 
Choruses may be used as griginal.pleces in the regu- 
lar sanctuary services. 1 

6. The Singing Clas is a department designed as 
a complete manual for Music Classes, which has re- 
ceived most careful atténtion. The brief space of 
ume usually allotted to the stydy of the Rlemeatary 
in Singing Schools has been kept in mind, and a 
new arrangement has been adopted, — | 

practical with the theoretical from the very 

lesson, and combining simplicity vith. — — 
The introduction of quite a number of easy Glees 
and part Songs in this elementary department is a 
ſenture which will help to keep in active exercive 
the interest of a class. 

g. Indares.— The completeness of these will add 
much to the convenience of the work. The Choris- 
ter’s Index refers to nearly every Hymn Book in 
| 9 The Beauty of the Typography will elicit admi- 
ration. | 
8. The chéapness of the work, though containing 
so greatly increased an amount of matter, and com- 
bining the labour of several authors, the price will 
not be greater than that of provieas works. * 

Other pointy might de allgded to, but it is hoped 
every teacher of Music and Chorister will be suff 
ciently interested to make a ¢arefu) examination af 
the work for himself. * such can have @ co 
sent him free of wee r examination, by remit- 
ting 60 cents to publishers. 
| MASON: BROTHERS, 

aug 13—6t Park Row, New Tork. 


EMALE TEACHER WAN TRD. — The adver- 
tiser wishes to employ a Teacher, in his own 
family—where the pupils will not exceed eight in 
number. One who can come well recommended as 
an experienced teacher of the English Branches, 
and is a Protestant 1 profession, (a Presbytérian 
réferred,) will hear of a good siteation by — 
ing, post-paid, D. A. J., Washiogtoa. City, D. C. 
aug 20—3t 


COLLEGE, VIRGINIA. — The 
next Session opens September 8th. For par- 
ticulars apply to the President. aug 6—8t* 
B AND DAY-SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES.—The Misses Buck will re-open, on 
the first of September ‘next. With competent as 
distance for the English studies, the professional 
services of the best masters are engaged for Music, 
Foreign Languages, Drawing, &c.; also, a Class 
formed for Vocal Instruction, under the superin- 
tendence of Professor Perrot, on the Wilhelm 
System,“ for many years successfully adopted in the 
usical Academies of France. Circulars, or more 
articulat ‘information, may be obtained at the 
ouse, 595 Spruce street, west of Broad, Philadel- 
phia.. aug 20—eow2t® 


GAN FOR SALE.—The large and well-knowo 
\/ Organ, built by Thomas Appleton for the Bos- 
ton Academy of Music, will be sold at auction, on 
Saturday the 10th of September next, at ten 
o’clogk, A. M., at the Hall of the Lowell Inatitute, 
Boston, where it now stands. The ~ 7 is of la 
dimensions, being 24 feet in height, 16 feet in 
width, and 12 feet in depth, and cost 65500. It 
contains 27 * viz; Great Organ, 11; Choir Or- 
gan, 8; Swell Organ, 8. It has all the modern im- 
—— in Action, Coupling Stops, Pedals for 
b Bass of two Octaves, and, in shott, all that is 
usually put in the best Organs built in this country. 
With regard to the quality of its tone, it is esteemed 
equal to any Organ ever constructed a 
known builder. BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
aug 20—3t Treasurer B. A. Muse. 


LARGE AND BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT 
OF NEW BOO FOR CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH—Published by the American Sunday School 
Union.—Amoug the latest books which have been 
issued from our press are the following :—-Thé 
Prairie Missionary, a most interesting and affecting 
view of the trials and crosses, the duties and bur- 
dens, as well as the pleasures and sucegsaes of Mis- 
sionary Life in our Western States. 180 pp. Imo, 
25 cents; in maslin, 28 cents. Early Dew opon the 
Tender Plant; or, Easy Scripture Lessons for 
Young Children. With questions and practical in- 
structions for each lesson. 198 pp. 18mo, 27 cents; 
in muslin, 30 cents. Lessons on the Acts of the 
Apostles ; designed for more advanced Bible-clasees. 
By S. H. Tyng, D. D. 120 pp. 6} cents. Sins of tha 
Tongue; or, Truth is Everything. 160 pp. 18mo, 
23 cents; m muslin, 26 cents. 
For sale at the Depository, No, 146 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. aug 20—3t 
HOICE GROCERIES AND TEAS, — Davip 
' Pease, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offeré for sale Green and 
Black Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philadelphia White Wheat Extra Flour in Bar- 
tele and Half Barrels, Datch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine Agee Cheese; Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
White Honey in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 
dings, Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground’ Spices, 
Philadelphia Syrup, Freach and Spanish Olives’ 
Pickles, Ketchups, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gin- 
er, Pine App e, and Strawberry Syrups, &c. 
oods well pac ed, and sent to Railroad Depots or 
Steamboats free of charge. 
DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sith and Arch streets, Phila- 
june 28—+tf deiphia. 


1 WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sagars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original pack „or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. in Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, haif-barrele, and bags. 
Goode carefully ked for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—tf 


022 AND VALUABLE BOOKS AT LOW 
PRICES.—Michelis on the Laws of Moses, 


4 vols., $11. Body of Divinity, with 
Notes by Rev. J. P. Wilson, D. D., 4 „ well 
bound, $6. Boston’s Complete Works, 12 vols., 


only $20. Free Church Pulpit, 3 vols., scarce, 
$4.50. Witsius on the Covenants, 2 vols., scarce, 
$3. Leland's 8 and Necessity of Revela- 
tion, $3. McDowell’s System of Theology, 2 vols., 
$3. Stapferii Institutione Theologice, 5 vols., $6. 
Hopkins“ System of Divinity, 2 vols., $2. Hug’s In- 
troduction to the New Testament, $2. Wall’s His- 
tory of Infant Baptism, 4 vols., $10. Guyse’s Para- 
phrase on the New Testament, 68. Toplady’s Com- 
wy Works, I vol. 8vo, only $2.75. Bishop Eze- 
iel Hopkins’ Works, 1 vol. 8vo, 62.50. Gillie’s 
Historical Collections, 1 vol. 8vo, $1.25. Browne's 
Ordo Secularum, I vol., $2.50. Faber on the Three 
Dispensations, 2 vols., $3.50. Warburton’s Divine 
Legation of Moses, 3 vole., 4.50. Cudworth’s In- 
telleetual System, new edition, 3 vols., $5. Also 
very many other valuable books, too numerous to 
mention in à single advertisement. Also, a very 
large assortment of recent publications, including 
the books published by Messrs. Carter & Brothers 
of New York, and Mesars. T. & T. Clarke of Edia- 
burgh, Scotland, all of which will be sold at very 
low prices, 5 SMITH & ENGLISH, 
No. 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
aug 20—3t | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and No. 886 Broadway, New 
York, by , 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, paysble in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A libetal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. * 
No subscription received for a less term than one 


ofthe Proprietor. 
Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser. 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repe@- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in sdvance. 1 
TO CLUBS. 


— 


bo may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
>» With an additional copy to agen. 


ILLIAM E. LOCKE, Principal, 
july 16-81 


Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, - $20.00 ' 
With’ ari additional copy to the person 


— 


1 “ate. ics did d 7 to to 1649. 5 
| in Bey are full of the best thoughts The Life of Bir Jamon Melatoah. By hie poe, Ro- 
* in the dort J. 1 „480. 
| 17 nt th The Heavenly H the Em ts 
— deen fi ili Bot fail to axail 8 Stirling's Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles v. 
himself" Of new materiale, and | than’ with these. The préssabwumbers are, as N..KNOX..PREACHING BEFORE THE 
previon — matter, The Edinbargh has an OF THE CONGREGATION, — En 
spirit. of tiring researches among the worka ef the great 
a ae elder, Captain -Wickes of is; fr ar est composers of the past and present. But eape- 
wer to Whose | 401. cially will tde Shawm be found rich in ite home de- 
supposed tc 2. Varigty of Metres.—Whilé the chief portion of 
the work is devoted to those metres which are in 
ps this country-for Foreign Missions: Thie wee d 
gon of the 
Ame of ommisaioners for Foreign 
intendent. of Public Schools, Danvers, Mas- 
pachusetts, 40. New York, 1853, A. S. 
x N 
@ kno * instarice ysical Sciences, Fine Arts, An ogy 
ci Of ft oro gna more remarkable | Ko- 
| than that of parents.in regard to the teachers 
to whose care: they entrust ‘the education of 
there be real merit, if there happens to be 6 
good deal of pretension, and especially if by 
ting his, name up,” parents entrust their chil- . 
fidence that ell in going on us it should do. In 
our estimation, it is comparatively a rare thing 
to:find a teacher who does his work thoroughly, 
and ‘those who do; are not always the persons 
who are most run after by the public. The 
5 suggestions in this volume are adapted to be 4 
useful to both parents and teachers. The 
author gives: the results of his own long expe- 2 
rience and observation, in a plain, common- — 
sense way, and his views seem to be generally 
judicious. The book is dedicated to the cele- 
where = | 
— FARM AND GARDEN 
2 
Teachers are usually the best judges of 
| 
— 
- 
| 
| 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
: tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
2 to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discon tinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the distretion 
— will probably think that the author's ideas 
havour, | too much of a certain sort of 
mate m, as regards the location jon and 
of heaven; but wo are not prepared to 
6438.90 | 
With an copy to * 
8 (CP The money must slways be sent in advance: 
3 When the ‘amount is large, 4 draft should be pro- 
hould feel Vea Under sbligations | cured, if Os: 
to the publishers, for placing within their reach Philadelbh 
a these sterling periodicals of Great Britain at 80 | , — 


